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School Days 


> re are dinging, happy voices ringing, everybody’ s singing. It 
seems so good to be back and meet and greet one’s friends again. 
Of course you want to appear your best in the eyes of your old school- 
mates. Kaynee Blouses will help you to look right. They are made 
from fine exclusive fabrics, smartly cut and tailored to fit perfectly. 
You'll really enjoy wearing Kaynee Blouses. 








Send for a copy of the Scout Law in colors, for framing 


The Kaynee annem, @ Cleveland, Ohio 
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September Opportunities 

September is a kind of special new year for most of 
us. We come back from summer holidays refreshed, 
literally re-created, ready to take hold of things with 
fresh energy and enthusiasm. Let us stop and take a 
look ahead. Let us make up our minds to be better 
scouts this year than ever before, a little more per- 
sistent and thorough in our Scout activities, a little more 
ready to work heart and soul for our troop, a little more 
helpful and manlier every way. Above all, back in school, 
make up your mind to make the utmost of your oppor- 
tunities, to get all you can out of the priceless privilege 
of getting an education, the most valuable possession, 
next to character that any man can possess. 


Greater Love Hath No Man 

Allen Daggett, fourteen year old Boy Scout of Oak- 
land, Cal. gave his life to save his younger brother from 
being killed by an electric train in June last. He re- 
gained consciousness a few moments before he died and 
his first question was for his brother. Upon being as- 
sured of the younger lad’s safety he smiled content “I 
couldn’t have done anything else,” he said, “I’m a scout,” 
and the word “ scout” was the last on his lips. 

Another scout, Thomas B. Robinson, of Camden, New 
Jersey, also recently made the ultimate sacrifice giving 
his own life to save that of another boy from drowning. 
His effort was successful but in the end he was himself 
overcome by exhaustion and never recovered conscious- 
ness. Pathetically enough it was reported later that the 
boy had confided to his friends that he coveted the chance 
to be a hero and to win the Life Saving Medal awarded 
by the National Court of Honor. He died as he lived— 
a true scout. 


Scouts Rescue Old Glory 
Some Boy Scouts camping on Indian Creek, Dallas, Mo. 


20 cents a copy — $2.00 a year . 
On and after October Ist, 1920, there will be no reduction to members of the Ae 
Scouts of America, on single subscriptions to BUYS’ LIFE; $2.00 a year to everybo 


National Council News 
Edited by James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive 


Scout uniform is the cheapest, most durable kind of 
clothes you can get. Thanks to the new scale of prices 
it is now possible to get a complete scout outfit for ap- 
proximately $10.00. The same facts, both as to cheap- 
ness and excellence apply also to other articles of Scout 
equipment. 


Unique Neckerchief Design 

During the visit of the Chief Scout Executive ‘at 
Kansas City he was impressed with the practice which 
he found there of putting different colored insignia on 
the point of the neckerchief, such as Troop One, Orange 
Skull and Cross Bones on a black neckerchief. When- 
ever a new troop is formed in Kansas City they are al- 
lowed to look over a list of colors registered and work 
out a new color combination. 

These designs are worked out by the troop artist and 
he is left entirely to his imagination. Some of them are 
the conventional patrol animal designs. Some are modelled 
after the Army division insignia,—while many of them 
are modelled after nothing on earth. 

A number of troops have insignia which lends itself to 
the troop name, as for instance—Troop Sixteen whose in- 
signia on their neckerchiefs is a Red Devil. The numbers 
of this troop style themselves as the “ Red Devils,” altho 
some of the other troops dub them the “ Pluto Water” 
troop, owing to the similarity of the Red Devil on their 
neckerchiefs to this well known trade mark. 


Nearly a Hundred Eagles in July 
From June 18 to July 18, 95 scouts qualified for Eagle 
Scout rank. These boys are from all over the coun- 





discovered a United States flag soaked 
with grease, soap, and dirty water and 
torn into strips which some careless 
Memorial Day celebrators had appar- 
ently used as a dish cloth. The scouts 
were highly incensed at this desecra- 
tion of the flag they had been taught 
to love and reverence and before they 
had their breakfast, they built an altar 


of stone and solemnly cremated the 
banner. During the ceremony the 
boys stood bareheaded at attention 


and during the formal burial of the 
ashes, sang The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. 


Boy Scouts of America Lead the 
World:in Numbers 
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More Scouts on Honor Roll 

Among the forty Boy Scouts who make up a wide- 
awake troop at Blair Academy, Blairstown, New Jersey, 
thirty-two were on the honor roll during the past year. 
Seventeen were first class scouts and eight second class 
scouts. Among the number are one Eagle, one Star and 
one Life Scout. 


Scouts to Help Uncle Sam Again 

Boy Scouts have been asked to co-operate with the 
Air Service in laying out markers along the two aerial 
lines, the Washington—Dayton route and the New York— 
Langley Field route. The name of each town along the 
two routes will be clearly marked in some open field, the 
letters being six feet in height and painted white or 
made of white cobblestones. In addition a dot, two feet 
in diameter will be placed close at hand on a line drawn 
from the centre point of the name to the North pole, 
to aid pilots in orientating their course. It is believed 
that the risk of fatalities may be greatly lessened by this 
device and the scouts are gladly undertaking to render 
the Good Turn to the government and to the gallant young 
aviators concerned. 


Sea Scouts Camp on Sipican Harbor 

The Boy Scout Sea Camp at Marion, Mass. has proved 
an immense success and many thanks are due to Wm. H. 
Todd of the Todd Shipbuilding Corporation and to the 
Tabor Nautical Academy who have turned over the en- 
tire school to Chief Seascout James E. Wilder for the 
use of the Seascouts in summer training. The camp is 
run by the scouts themselves, older boys being junior 
officers, bos’n’s, bos’n’s mates, coxswains, and so on. The 
two weeks cruises are being conducted in connection with 
the camp so that the boys are getting in some real sea 
going experience, pitching camp along shore occasionally 
and visiting points of interest along the 
way. % 


What a Boy Scout’s Mother Says 

of Scouting 

The mother of a Boy Scout wrote 
recently to a scout executive, “To us 
whose hopes are centered in these boys 
of ours, the greatness of the Scout Or- 
ganization does not lie only in the 
fact that through its work they are 
kept absorbedly busy in wholesome oc- 
cupation every moment of their out- 
of-school life, but that we know that 
the boy whose heart is in his scout 
work has no time or thought for the 
things that destroy true manliness— 
that he must be straight, clean, honest, 





The International Scout Bureau at 
London is compiling membership sta- 
tistics of scouts in all the countries in 
the world, affiliated with the Bureau. 
According to the latest record the Boy Scouts of America 
has a scout membership greater than all the rest of the 
affiliated countries combined, numbering 529,119 men and 
boys as against a total of 460,089 scouts in the other 
countries. The British Empire with its 324,700 scouts, 
including Canada, Australia, New Zealand, etc. comes 
second in point of numbers, Poland has 30,000 scouts 
and Spain 28,000. 


Scout Outfit Best and Cheapest 

Don’t forget that after the first of January, 1922 the 
new uniform will be the only official one. If you are 
planning to get a new outfit get the right one so you 
will not be left with an old style uniform on your hands. 
We wonder if you and your parents realize that the Boy 


President Harding greeting the Scoutmaster 
bus, Ohio, on their arrival at the Capital after cycling from Columbus. 
in 11 days 


try, North, South, East and West. Three of them, 
Ok Soo Long, Young Kneu Shin and James Shin are 
from Honolulu. Knoxville, Tenn., has the largest 
number of new eagles for the month, fifteen boys 
from that city having registered for that rank at 
National Council Headquarters during the dates in- 
dicated. 

Incidentally, possibly the fact that only Eagle Scouts 
were allowed to go on the July trip to Washington was 
an added incentive to some of these boys to get in the 
last of the 21 Eagle requirements. There are 32 scouts 
of this rank in Knoxville and all of them, accompanied 
by Scout Commissioner Gore and several members of 
the local court of honor were in on the great trip 
which was made by automobile and truck, camping en route. 


and fourteen Boy Scouts of Troop 16, Colum- 
They made the trip 


helpful, patriotic, through all his life— 
a ‘good sport,’ a ‘ good scout’ through 
all the ups and downs the years will 
bring him. These things have entered 
into the fibre of him, as the fresh air and freedom and 
joy of the out-of-doors which his scout life gives him, 
have helped to build hjs body.” A splendid verdict, this, 
boys, and one which ought to make each one of us want 
to work a little harder to deserve such praise. 


Some Worth While Good Turn Service 

Boy Scouts of Columbus who seem to be particularly 
expert life savers, have two more rescues to their credit, 
one of the local troops having recently saved a father and 
son from drowning and revived them by first aid methods 
later. 

The Birmingham, Ala., Athletic Club utilized the scouts 
of the city at their track and field meet and were so 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Creeping? No Siree! 


“Creeping like a snail unwillingly to school” — For we've 'rithmetic to do and recreation, Then we've algebra, and botany, and visitors quite swell, So with every minute filled, that snail-stuff doesn’t go 
Say! wherever did Bill Shakespeare get that stuff> And we've reading, a. and debates. And we've grammar, also glee clubs, and track meets. We're more like ants, or bees amongst the flowers; 
Maybe in his time, snail-pacing was the rule, We've seography. Sootball, and “‘frat’” initiation— We've chemistry, and drama, and history as well, Busy working, playing, we fellows can't go slow 
But today a fellow can't speed up enough. So much to do, we've never any “lates. And we sure huve got to have the time for “eats.” We're on the job, and days are but short on. 

By FRANK J. RIGNEY. 
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By Ed. L. Cediedinn 


HE big Scout Camp was formally declared open 

for the season for when the boys arrived that 

first morning they found that Saskatoon Bill had 

been there ahead of them long enough to have 
everything in readiness for occupation. Tents ,had then 
been pitched in regulation style and record time and 
different members detailed for special duties according 
to the recognized methods of procedure in all well organ- 
ized camps. 

Nor had the day been entirely devoted to preparation 
for in the afternoon Blackie Edwards had furnished con- 
siderable excitement for himself and decidedly more 
amusement for his companions by following the track of 
an old Indian, who had passed in his bare feet, to his 
habitation four miles and a half away, under the im- 
pression that he was trailing a bear. Returning hot and 
tired from his nine mile hike he told of his disappoint- 
ment in a tone which should have moved his hearers to 
sympathy. 

It didn’t. They threw themselves down by the camp- 
fire and howled like timber wolves at the recital. Slim 
Harris wanted to know why he had not at least brought 
back the Indian’s scalp in token of his displeasure. 
“Pippy” Sills declared that Blackie was at fault in not 
smelling the tracks before starting off on such a chase. 
Cliff Smith was of the opinion that Blackie had shown 
considerable courage in taking a chance on meeting a 
bear. 

“Chance nothing,” scoffed Pippy, “everybody knows 
that black bears will run from a man, and that is the 
only kind you would find around here.” 

“Yes, from a man,” agreed Cliff, “ But Blackie is not 
a man yet and the bear might take a fall out of him for 
luck; besides, any bear will fight if it is cornered, won’t 
it, Bill?” 

Although he hated to hurt anyone’s feelings, the old 
guide had no alternative except to stick to facts when the 
habits of wild animals were in question and with evident 
reluctance he replied: 

“They will sure fight when they 





are cornered and 
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The bear turned over the table 
with a million or so dishes 


Illustrated by F Frank J. Rigney 






Blackie showed that he had 
nerve in chasing up what he 
thought was a bear. At the 
same time, bears are not 
really easy to corner as I 
happen to know.” 

“Did you ever try it?” 
asked Blackie, with a view 
to leading the conversation 
into other channels. 

“Sure did,’ was the re- 
sponse, then, after a remin- 
iscent pause, “and made a 
rotten failure of it.” 

“Tell us! tell us!” came from all sides and so 
Bill gave the boys the benefit of his experience: 


HEN the land boom was on in northern 

British Columbia on account of the 
new railway going through, all kinds of people came 
flocking to the Skeena River district with the intention 
of taking up homesteads. I knew that country pretty 
well and happening to meet up with a pilgrim in Prince 
Rupert by the name of Mr. Herron, who seemed to be 
considerably above the rest of the half-wits who were 
rushing in, I agreed to show him a place up river on a 
good sized stream where several snug claims might be 
staked. 

It was sure a neat little valley and, no matter how it 
might look in the winter, in summer it was a rest for 
weary eyes. He fell in love with it as soon as he saw 
it and after we had staked out his hundred and sixty 
acres, which the law allows to each person, he wanted to 
go right on and stake some more. I called his attention 
to the fact that he had his allowance but he told me 
that he was taking up a claim for each of the ladies. 

This was the first I had heard of these parties except 
that one time he had told me he was married but thinking 
he might be trying to forget it, I had never mentioned it 
again. Now I began to get interested. 

“Where are the ladies?” I asks, off-hand like, “ and 
who are they when the census taker comes around?” 

“Why my wife and my sister and her young sister,” he 
tells me. 

“Ts your sister’s younger sister any relative of yours?” 
I enquires, some interested in his answer. 

“Ha! ha!” he laughs. “ Excuse me, old chap, I rather 
mixed that. I mean my wife and my sister and my wife’s 

younger sister, my sister-in-law, don’t you see. 
We are all going to take claims adjoining and I 
left them in Prince Rupert while I came ahead 
and got their land for them.” 
“Then you had better get them up here and 
let them do their own staking,” I 
told him. “Every person does 
their own locating in this country 
because it saves a lot of trouble 
about the title later.” 

“ By Jove! you’re right,” he 
declares as if it had just 
struck him that there were 
certain laws to be observed 
when taking up a claim, “I 
had not thought of that. But 
what if someone stumbles on 
to this place while we are 
gone after them?” 

“What for do we both need 
to go? Can’t you herd them 
up here alone?” I asks. 

“Do you mean to stay here 
all by yourself and hold the 
claims?” he gasps. 

“Why not?” I comes back 
at him, looking as desperate 
as I could without cracking 
my face. 

For a minute he could not 
speak. Then he grabs hold 
of my hand and declares: 

“Tl never forget this, old 
chap and I'll get back just as 
soon as I can.” 

“T’ll be here when you come 
and will probably be in pretty 
good health so don’t hurry on 


‘eas 






A half grown bear ~. 
was nosing his way 
into the tent 


my account.” 
He left me next morning 

promising to be back on the first boat 

while I undertook the desperate task of 

cooking myself three good meals a day and keeping myself 

from falling in the creek. 


E did not get back on that first boat but a whole lot 
of other things did. I often wonder why people 
don’t study how to get along without things in the wilder- 
ness instead of loading up with a lot of unnecessary junk. 
When he told me about all those sisters I thought he 
might have some idea of starting a convent but when 
I saw the tent he sent up I made up my mind that it was 
a circus he was planning. It was big enough for a camp- 
meeting and had partitions so it could be divided Off 
into three rooms, one-half of it as a sort of living room 
and the other half cut in two for sleeping places. It was 
sure some awning, take it from me, and it sure took some 
hoisting to get it set up. 

I got everything ready while I was waiting for the 
bunch to come, for it was my intention to hop into my 
canoe and bend the paddle getting down river as soon as 
they showed up. Not that I am skirt shy but women in 
the wilderness always seem as much out of place as a 
skunk in a school room. You know how girls are, even 
in a summer camp. 

Two days after that they came, all rigged out regard- 
less, each one packing a six-gun which I was very pleased 
to see was not loaded, and plumb scared to death at the 
idea of being so far from a street car with never a cop 
in sight. I suppose they never will get over their surprise 
at finding me alive and well. 

They looked around them after the steamer had pulled 
out and made funny little noises like they were telling 
theraselves that there was nothing to be scared of—and 
not believing a word of it. Me, I swelled up like an old 
hen with a bunch of chickens and tried to look reliable and 
motherly and I guess I made good at it for they all 
clustered around me so that I had to be careful not to 
tramp on some of them by mistake. 

By supper time they had grown brave enough to go 
into the tent in pairs but their best bet was to stick 
around where I was and pretend to help me. I set them 
to building a fire to cook supper with and the first thing 
they asked me was where was the wood? Get that? And 
the timber all around us! But they never thought of 
asking for the axe. 


GOT the smudge going and then they were more at 

home, at least they said they were, so I told them to 
go ahead with their cooking. That was a mistake, for 
they had brought some fresh pork chops up with them 
and when the first panful was scorched by trying to cook 
it without turning it over, they promptly dumped it on 
the coals and filled up the pan again. 

The smell of that burning meat was carried on the 
breeze to the mountain tops, an invitation to make an 
evening call to every wild thing within a radius of miles, 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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HERE was 
a ball game 
between 
Camp Bum- 
blebee and Quarry 
City, and Roy East- 
burn was catching 
for the scouts. The 
chief stumbling- 
block in their march 
te victory was a 
redheaded, __freckle- 
faced jumping-jack, 


nicknamed Gimlet- 
Eye, who had the 
faculty of putting 
the ball wherever 


the catcher placed 
his hands. 

Gimlet - Eye was 
minus one upper 
front tooth; and he 
showed his whole 
set at every pitch. 
He wound up like 
a triple - jointed 
Dutch windmill in 
a hurricane. He 
had speed to burn, 
and he burned it 
prodigally. He had 
steam to spare, but 
did not spare it; he 
used it all. 


Camp Bumblebee 
was maddeningly 
polite to the ball. 


The best that could 
be said of their bat- 
ting was that it was 
true to form. They 
smote mightily, irre- 
sistibly, but met 
with no resistance. 
The harder they 
swung, the more 
they missed. The 
ball actually sizzled 
through the air; 
and it was every- 
where but in front 
of the bat, 

“ Horsehide’s_ fry- 
ing,” sniffed Short- 
stop Bram Gibbons, 
as he stalked in 
from the plate after 
his fourth — strike- 
out. “Cover’s 
burning off the pill! 


Have you seen it? 
I haven’t. I smelled 
it going by. It was 


in the mitt, before 
I struck.” 

When Camp 
Bumblebee took the 


- Pitc her By 


field, Bram examined the ball curiously, to see if it was 
scorched. R 

Nobody could have called the game one-sided; it had 
two sides most decidedly, the out and the in, and the 
scouts were on the outside. They put up a stonewall 
defense; but of what use was that! It takes runs to win 
games, and hits to make runs, and batting to make hits; 
and they couldn’t bat for a cent. Besides, Gimlet-Eye 
was too stingy to give even a single base on balls. 

One lonesome tally was made by Gunner Dobson on a 
muffed third strike. Gunner didn't hit the ball; not by a 
mile! But it shot through the catcher’s hands like a 
greased bullet, and lost itself in a patch of bull thistles. 
While the backstop was hunting for it, Gunner circled the 
bases. He could have gone round twice more, before it 
was found, Save for that solitary score, the scouts ac- 
cumulated an unbroken string of goose eggs; while the 
Quarry City’s made three tallies. 

The game broke up in a wrangle. 
the ball into his pocket. 

“What do you want?” demanded Gimlet-Eve’s catcher. 
“The earth and then some? O you quitters!” 

Gimlet-Eye grinned, but didn’t say anything. 
short on conversation; pitching was his long suit. 


Eastburn dropped 


He was 


S the Bumblebees moved toward their two autos, the 

crowd testified its appreciation by rocks, burdock- 
balls and pieces of sod. The visitors endured courteously 
and stoically, as befitted scouts; but it took all their resolu- 
tion to prevent the retreat from degenerating into a rout. 
Safely on their way, they talked of Gimlet-Eye. 

“That lad’s out of our class,” said Eastburn. “ He 
ought to be a professional. He’s a plain, unadulterated 
ringer. Just the same, I'd like to catch him.” 

He was to have the chance sooner than he expected. 

The scouts rode ten miles further to the coast, and 
spent the night with friends at Halibut Camp. The next 
forenoon they started for their own quarters back in the 
country. Shortly after twelve they passed the limerock 
pits behind Quarry City. They halted before a little 
store, and all piled out for sodas. 

A group of men were being lowered on the drag to 
their afternoon work in the neighboring quarry. A flam- 
ing red head in the bunch caught Eastburn’s eye. 

“Look, fellows!” he cried. “ There’s Gimlet-Eye! So 
he gets his muscle swinging a sledge. Hi there, old top!” 

The scouts shouted and waved their hands. Gimlet- 
Eye silently waved back. Soon he sank from sight under 
the quarry wall. 

“He’s a good-natured guy,” said Eastburn. 


“Why shouldn’t he be!” scoffed Bram Gibbons. “He 


beat us.” 

A high promontory of landrock, thickly covered with 
scrub evergreen, jutted out into the center of the pit; its 
summit, one hundred feet broad where it joined the ad- 
jacent field, tapered twice as far to a sharp tip. On the 
quarry-bottom, seventy-five feet below, began the clang 
of sledges and the chugging of a steam-drill. 

Two small, tousled heads poked suddenly through the 
thick growth on the end of the bluff. Eastburn’s 
eye detected them at once. 

"“ Hulloo! Those little chaps must have a camp 
there! Bad place, if they get too near the edge.” 

Fifty feet from the neck of the promontory 
ran the steam railroad, which hauled the lime- 
rock from the quarries to the kilns. A puffing 
engine was drawing a long line of loaded cars 
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Illustrated by W. P. Couse 


along the track. It was a windy August day; and the 
grass was tall and dry. 

Suddenly from the straw-colored herbage beside the 
track there sprang a twisting wisp of bluish smoke. Un- 
der it flickered a forked red tongue of flame. It caught 
a clump of ground juniper, There was a fierce crackling; 
and a savage blaze leaped high in air. 

“A spark from the engine did 
Gibbons. 

Fanned by the strong breeze the flames ran fast, spread- 
ing sidewise toward the promontory. For a minute the 
scouts stared at the widening conflagration. Roy East- 
burn was the first to appreciate what it might mean. 

“Those boys! They'll be trapped and burned alive!” 

He began shouting. 

“Hi! Hi! Hi! Out of that! Fire! Fire!” 

But the hammering steam-drill drowned his warnings. 

“They can’t hear me. I’ve got to take ’em word.” 

Sprinting across the road, he vaulted over the stone 
wall, and ran fleetly through the narrowing belt of 
parched grass between the flames and the promontory. 
Midway along the evergreens he found a narrow path, 
hardly larger than a rabbit-run. Down this he darted, 
crashing his way through the prickly tangle. 

He had almost reached the end of the promontory, 
when he plunged unexpectedly into a little camp. The 
two boys, seated on cracker-boxes, were whittling out 
arrows. They stared at him, eyes and mouths wide open. 

“Fire! Fire!” shouted Roy. “Out of here, you kids!” 

Back through the close growth he dashed, the terrified 
boys at his heels. Pungent, thickening smoke blew into 
their faces; fine black cinders sifted down upon their 
heads. On a sudden Roy found his way barred by a red, 
leaping line of fire. 

There was no time to waste. He fought his way 
through the thick evergreens to the right to the very brink 
of the bluff. Too late! The flames were already there. 
It was the same to the left. The conflagration formed a 
blazing wall entirely across the promontory. 

Every moment the burning belt that barred their path 
to safety was widening. They must get through it at 
once, or not at all. Eastburn’s quick eye picked a spot 
where the fire looked thinner. 

“ After me!” he shouted. 


that!” exclaimed 


UT the boys, barefooted, bareheaded, with thin, catton 
shirts, shrank back. Roy tossed his khaki coat to the 
younger of the two. 

“Put this on!” 

Tearing off his sweater, he flung it to the other. That 
left him barearmed. For a moment he faced the fiery 
wall. Then, shielding his face with his hands, he hurled 
himself toward it. 

“Come on, boys!” 

But the furnacelike heat beat him back, his sleeveless 
jersey scorched and smoking, his arms cruelly burned. 
And the boys had not even dared to make the trial. 

Arms red and smarting, Roy stared at the advancing 
They were in a bad plight. That moving line of 
fire would eat its way through the evergreens 
clean to the end of the promontory. Its walls, 
falling almost perpendicularly seventy-five feet to 
the quarry bottom, would not afford foothold to a 


flames. 






Roy clutched the rope und dropped over the 
brink. A final glance told him that the fire 
had encircled the spruce. 


Would he have 


time to get down? 
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The 


cat. What should they do? heat increased. 

One thing was certain—they could not stop there. Bil- 
lows of heat surged toward them from the flaming tract, 
driving them irresistibly back. Clouds of smoke blinded 
and choked them. Pushing the bewildered, frightened 
boys before him, Eastburn soon reached the tip of the 
promontory. 

He thrust his head through the bushes, and glanced 
down. The men below had noticed the smoke, and had 
stopped work. Roy could see Gimlet-Eye leaning on 
his sledge. 

He shouted and waved his hand frantically. The 
steam-drill stopped. A few words acquainted the quarry- 
men with the desperate plight of the boys on the bluff. 

There was a hasty, excited consultation. Then a 
man ran quickly to a box a short distance away, and 
returned with a ball of string. Another man brought 
a coil of rope. 

Meanwhile Gimlet-Eye pawed over the bottom, 
until he found a reck of the right size and shape. 

To this he tied the string. 

The flames were spreading fast. A fiery whirl- 
wind was rising with a roar from fully one half 
the promontory, and dense clouds of smoke were 
drifting out over its end. The two boys were 
whimpering with fright. From the road beyond 
the deep gulf the scouts watched him with pale 
faces. 

Gimlet-Eye looked up, and swung his hand. 

He had fastened the string to the rock. It did 

not take him long to unwind the ball, and drop 

the twine into a loose coil, so that it would run out freely. 
Swinging back his arm, he flung the rock up. 

It fell short. He tried again and again, but could 
not get it into Roy’s hands, though sometimes he barely 
missed. ‘The weight of the rock and its irregular shape 
spoiled his aim. 


HE flames were coming nearer. There would not be 
time for many more attempts. An idea suddenly came 
to Eastburn. Diving into the pocket of his khaki coat, 
which one of the boys still wore, he pulled out the base- 
ball, used the day before in the Quarry City game. 
“Hey there, Gimlet-Eye!” he shouted. 
He tossed down the ball. The pitcher caught it, and 
in a moment was fastening the string securely to it. A 
small spruce grew near the tip of the bluff, its roots 


projecting over the edge; from this Eastburn slashed two 
boughs, and thrust them into the boys’ hands. 

“Fight the fire!” he gasped. 

Vainly 
flames. 


the boys tried to beat back the advancing 
Flat on his stomach, head over the brink, Roy 





CHAPTER V 
Tue Pirates Conspme 

N the forward part of the hold and just aft of the 

fo’c’sl was a small room in which were stored the 

smaller articles of trade when unpacked from the 

boxes, such as cloth, thread, needles, axes, ammuni- 
tion, guns and what not. The space enclosed in the room 
had formerly been a part of the fo’c’sl, and was separated 
from it by a temporary thin board partition, and one in 
the room could easily hear conversation conducted in 
ordinary tones in the sailors’ quarters. 

Here, an hour or two after the dispute with Marx, Al 
was sent by Mr. Jones to put the room in order and to un- 
pack fresh goods. It was a dark room, and lighting a 
lantern which he hung upon a hook suspended from a beam 
overhead, he was about to begin the unpacking of a box 
when he heard the voice of a sailor on the opposite side of 
the partition. 

“What did you say to ’°em Marx?” 

“Vat vas it did I say? I say that they vill feel a knife 
in their hearts vonce yet, und I say that coward the Sky 
Pilot vill also yet feel a knife in his heart, und they will 
all go to feed the fishes.” 

“They ain't square, them fellers. A knife ain’t none 
too good for ’em. If they was square they’d come in with 
the crew on this deal. They're scabs, that’s what I says.” 

“That ess vat it ees. They are scabs,” agreed Marx. 

“The way you and Inkovitch is doin’, though, sounds 
like talk. It’s all wind and nothin’ doin’, that’s what I 
says,” the other continued, and Al recognized the voice 
as that of a sailor named Levine, a rough fellow, but 
one who had always displayed considerable friendship for 
himself and Harry. “Them Stowaways and this here 
Sky Pilot is too high and mighty. They'll make trouble 
for us yet. The Sky Pilot’s a scab I says just like the 
Stowaways be.” ‘ 

“It ess not talk mit me. I vill do vat I say,” boasted 
Marx. “Vat you mean the vay me und Inkovitch does?” 
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peered down. Gimlet-Eye was ready. Eastburn could 
see his bristling red hair, the freckles showing brown on 
his white face, and his double row of glittering teeth, 
with one incisor missing. There was not a-second to 
lose. Roy stretched out his hands; he was to have a 
chance to catch Gimlet-Eye after all. 

“A straight ball, 
old son!” he coughed 





Flat on his stomach, 
head over the brink, Roy peered q 


down 

through the drifting smoke. “Pitch to \ 

me!” / 
Gimlet-Eye obeyed. Back went his arm. \ 


Once, twice it whirled, before he let the 

ball go. Eastburn watched it rising 

toward him, straight as an arrow. Three 

lives hung upon it. A great relief thrilled / ‘\ 

him, as his fingers closed about its hard, 4 

round surface. : 
Instantly he dropped it, and began pull- 3 

ing in the string. To its lower end a rope 

had been made fast; and soon this was 

in the scout’s hands. As he passed it hastily round the 

spruce, the approaching flames almost burned his fingers. 
“Now, boys!” he ordered. “ Catch hold there, and 

slide down!” 


By Dillon Wallace 


Illustrated by Clinton Balmer 


“You fellers have been talkin’ about gettin’ the thing 
started for a week now, and ain’t done nothin’,” Levine 
gave a grunt of contempt. “ Why don’t we do it and have 
it over with? That’s what I says. I’m for doin’ things 


and gettin’ °em done. That’s me.” 

+ ‘T SAYS that to Inkovitch alreaty vonce,” explained 
Marx, “und Inkovitch hé says he vill first vait und 

kill von more whale yet to fill the casks. Then the ship 

it vill haff a better cargo and vill be of more value ven we 

take her, und ve can take the ship when ve get ready to 

take her.” 

“We may not kill another whale before the ice catches 
us,” objected Levine. “Then what'll we do? That’s what 
I wants to know.” 

“We vill vait von veek, and if then we kill no whale 
yet, we vill take the ship,” promised Marx. 

“I’m for doin’ things and not puttin’ ’em off. That’s 


ADUVIGULNIUUUTEUUUUO GUT UU 
Recipe for Boy Scouts 


By Dan Bearp 

'AKE a bowl of unbounded love for boys, add one pint of absolute faith 

in American institutions, mix it with a cup of the milk of human 
kindness, add two teacups of American Pioneer blood, one tablespoonful 
of thrills, one tablespoonful of romance, two tablespoons, heaping, with 
adventure, a teaspoonful of Indian tradi ions, a teacup of the vigor and 
grit of the Puritans, a teacup of the chivalry of the cavaliers, a quart of the 
idealism of Thoreau, one heaping cup of sentiment, the whole seasoned 
well with patriotism, sportsmanship, rectitude and hardship. Stir with 
the Golden Rule, sprinkle well with the Stars and Stripes, and serve red hot! 





The boys were afraid; they began to cry. 
time for gentle measures. 
shoulder of each. 

“Rub your hands on that spruce to get ’em pitchy,” 
he commanded. “Then you can hold on to the 
rope.” 


It was no 
Roy laid a stern grip on the 


EARFUL, but obedient, they rubbed their 
sweaty hands on the sticky bark. Roy gave 
them no time to hesitate. He couldn’t; the fire 
was too close. 
“Now over you go!” | 
First one, and then the other, caught his 
breath, swung off, and slid down, gripping hard 
with hands and bare feet. Roy’s own nerves 
grew shaky, as he watched them. Why couldn’t 
they go faster? Through the smoke behind him 


he, could see flaming tongues leaping. Soon 
they would be licking the rope. 
At last the boys reached the bottom in safety. In- 


stantly Roy clutched the rope, and dropped over the 


brink. A final glance back told him that the fire 
had encircled the spruce. Would he have time to get 
down? 


Faster and faster he slid. The rope burned through 
his hands. Down, down, down toward the silent, upraised 
faces below. 

Halfway three-quarters. 

A tremor under his fingers!’ The rope | was being eaten 
through by the fire. It was sagging, giving way! 

Roy looked down. Still twenty feet to go! It would 
break his legs to fall on that hard limerock. A narrow 
ledge passed his face. As he snatched at it with hooked 
fingers, the rope broke! 

lt whipped down past him as he hung there, breathing 
hard. 

“Work along to the right, and drop into the well-hole.” 

It was Gimlet-Eye’s voice. Hanging merely by his 
finger-tips, Roy drew himself along for ten feet. 

“All right! Swing off and let go!” 

He looked down. Right under him was the deep pool 
into which the drainage of the quarry ran. Five seconds 
later he plunged into it with a tremendous splash, and 
the water closed over his head. When he came up, Gimlet- 
Eye helped him scramble out. 

Roy held out his hand. 

“You’re some pitcher,” he said. 
life.” ; 

There was thankfulness in Gimlet-Eye’s voice, as he 
looked up at the ledge on which the flames were sweep- 
ing, and gave Roy a grip that made him wince. 

“T’m the one to thank you,” he replied huskily. 
boys are my brothers.” 


*You’ve saved my 


“ Those 


irates and the Stowaways 


me.” Levine spit again. ‘“ Puttin’ off is bad, and there’s 


a chance some of the crew’ll weaken, that’s what I says. 
Now I wants to know how long we'll be standin’ off. I'll be 
startin’ the thing myself, I will, if somebody else don’t. 
That’s me.” 

“Don’t pe in a hurry und the thing vill come right,” 
counselled Marx. “Let us pe patient un kill von more 
whale. Then we vill vatch oud und get the officers py 
themselves alone, und vonce we haff them oud of the 
vay, the others vill pe alreaty done. They vill pe of no 
accound in fighting.” 

“T can’t stand the old man’s blowing around much 
longer,” said Levine. “The mate’s gettin’ on to us too, and 
they’ll be headin’ us off some way if we waits, that’s what 
I says.” 

“It ess not possible yet to head us off,” argued Marx. 
“ All the crew are mit us but the Sky Pilot, und he ess 
a coward, und Daddy Tidd und he ess too old to fight, 
und the Stowaways, und they vill pe afraid ven the fight 
comes und do noddings ven they see a knife und a gun.’ 

“There’s Shanks. He can do something. Count ’em all 
in, that’s what I says,” prompted Levine. 

“Shanks, he vill pe noddings,” sneered Marx. “No 
more vill Spuds. ‘He ees too fat to make himself get 
oud of his own vay vonce.” 

“ All of ’em put together will give us a tussle, with the 
Cap’n and the two Mates, and the sooner it’s done the 
better, I says for one. Ain't I right now?” asked Levine. 

“Tt vill pe goot ven it ess over vonce, but as I am tell- 
ing you, we vill first get ourselves rid of the officers,” 
said Marx. “But you listen to me now, Levine. You vill 
keep your quietness and do your vork goot und say nod- 
dings to make trouble. You hear vat I say, now?” 

“O, I won’t be makin’ no trouble till you gives the 
word,” said Levine. “Seems to me you’ve been saying 
things to make trouble ahead of time yourself.” 

“Vat vas it now I say to make trouble,” asked Marx 
sharply. 





“You told the Stowaways you'd get ’em. You says your- 
self you told *em you'd knife ’em,” accused Levine. “If 
that ain’t sayin’ something to make trouble I'd like to know 
it, that’s what I says.” 


6s ES, I say that,’ admitted Marx. “ But the Stow- 

¥ aways vill make no trouble mit my saying it. Cap- 
tain Mugford would just pe saying I vas having 
fun mit them. I vill stick them mit a knife, 
though!” he added venomously. 

“When you goin’ to stick ’em?” asked Le- 
vine. “If you stick ’em the Cap'n won't be 
sayin’ you’re just having fun with them, that’s 
what I says.” 

“TI vill not stick them till comes the fight, 
you fool!” Marx was showing temper. “ Then 
it ees I vill stick them vonce und heave them 
to the fishes into the sea overpoard, und then 
we vill heave the Sky Pilot over to keep them 
company also. Und after them vill go the 
Captain und the Mates und that old doddering 
Daddy Tidd.” 

“That’s the talk!” said Levine. “ That’s 
business now, that’s what I says. Dead men 
can’t talk. But you says nothin’ of Spuds and 


Shanks. Do they go too?” 

“We vill do the same mit them,” assured 
Marx. 

“That’s business! You’re a man, now, 
Marx! You’re the sort of man I likes, 


that’s what I says. Overboard they all goes, 
good and dead first, good and dead, and then 
there’s nobody to talk and make trouble. A 
dead man’s worth two live ones for keepin’ 
quiet. That’s what I says. That’s me.” Al 
could hear Levine chuckle. 

“Und you vill keep quiet und do your vork 
till the time it comes to take the ship?” asked 
Marx. 

“Yes, I'll keep quiet all right,” agreed Le- 
vine. 

“We vill do vat you call pull her off vonce 
yet, und everypody leaves it to Inkovitch und 
me,” said Marx with satisfaction. “A _ fine 
cargo we vill haff. The hold ees filled already 
yet with oil und fine ivory und furs.” 

“How are we goin’ to get away with the 
swag? That’s what I want to know?” asked 
Levine. 

“Vith the vat?’ Marx appeared puzzled. 

“ The swag, the cargo? The vessel’s registered 
and if we go into any civilized port we'll have 
to fix up a story that’ll go, that’s what I says.” 

“That, too, Inkovitch and I vill handle,” as- 
sured Marx. “ We vill sail to Europe, und we 
vill make rid of the cargo at goot prices.” 





46 HAT’S the talk! That's what I says! That’s me!” 

enthused Levine. “Get a bowline on the officers and 
the scabs. Get a bowline on ’em that won't slip. Good and 
dead. Good and dead. That’s what I says. Pitch ’em 
overboard to mess with the seals and walrus. That’s me. 
Seals and walrus can’t talk, and the seas big. Put ’em 
where they'll never be heard from and never peep or 
squeal. That’s the talk. That’s what I says.” 

“We vill fix them where the fishes vill eat them, und 
they vill never squeal vonce,” chuckled Marx. 

“That's talkin’ now! That’s the way to treat ’em! Put 
’em where none of ’em’ll ever squeal!” Al could hear 
Marx squirt tobacco juice. “You’re a man, Marx, you're 
aman. Got the nerve. That’s what counts, that’s what 
I says. No squeamishness. Finish the thing right, that’s 
what I says. That’s me.” 

“It must pe finished right,” agreed Marx, “und we 
vill then sail as we please.” 

“But how about findin’ your port?” asked Levine with 
sudden concern. “ How about that now? There’s not a 
man of us knows the way of takin’ a squint at the sun 
for latitude and longitude, and there’s not a man among 
us can lay a course as I knows of. That’s what I wants 
to know now?” 

“We can sail by headlands from here to The Labra- 
dor,” explained Marx, “und ven we get vonce alreaty off 
The Labrador, we can make a compass course east to 
Europe.” 

“The sea’s big.” Levine spat.. “I for one don’t fancy 
floatin’ around till the water casks is empty and the grub’s 
Not me for that now.” 


gone. 
“There vill pe none of that,” Marx assured. “A 
compass course east vill take us to Europe, und 


already vonce we sight the land we can find oud the 
place we are, und voence again sail by headlands. Inkovitch 
he has sailed all the northern coast of Europe already, 
und myself I haff sailed all the southern coast, und vonce 
we haff found our land we vill know how it ees the course 


to make.” 


“ All right,” agreed Levine. “It’s up to Inkovitch and 
you, if you know how to do it. I can hold her to a course 
if I has it, but I never could lay the course.” 

“It ess vell to haff some rifles hid in our bunks alreaty,” 
suggested Marx. “I haff made already two boards 
loose, und we can go in the room here vat they haff to 
keep the rifles und trading goods. You vill keep vatch 
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there, of being the desperado and cutthroat that Al now 
knew him to be, and Al shuddered as he looked at him. 
Levine was one of the sailors that had been good to Al 
and Harry when they were the butt of the crew, and 
had always been a favorite with them. 
“Fine day for these parts, mate,” he greeted good- 
naturedly as Al passed him. 
Hurrying aft Al found Mr. Jones reading 








He was about to begin the unpacking of a box when he heard 
the voice of a sailor on the opposite side of the partition 


now Levine, und I vill go in und get the rifles und some 
cartridges, und we can hide them in our bunks, und I can 
put the boards pack vonce again. No von vill know we 
take them, und they vill pe ready when the time comes.” 

“That’s business, now,” agreed Levine. “Tl keep 
watch.” 

“Ts the vay clear?” asked Marx after a moment’s wait- 
ing, doubtless to give Levine time to reach the door at 
the head of the stairs leading to the deck. 

“It’s all right,” came Levine’s voice from the distance. 


A L’S heart beat fast and hard against his chest as he 

heard Marx fumbling with the board partition. 

Then he heard Marx’s voice: 

“Levine, come down vonce again!” 

“What you want?” Levine asked a moment later. 

“T haff put von screw in each board to hold heem, und 
I cannot find where it ess I put the screwdriver,” ex- 
plained Marx. 

“T haven’t seen it,” said Levine. Then, after a moment, 
“Here she is. You'll have to work fast, now, that’s what 
I says.” 

Al, meanwhile, had lost no time. The delay had given 
him an opportunity to lift the lantern from the hook, 
slip out into the hold, and cautiously close the door lead- 
ing from the hold into the store room. Silently he dropped 
the bolt into place on the outside. Now, extinguishing the 
candle, he listened. 

In a moment he heard Marx enter the room, and 
assured he was appropriating rifles and ammunition Al 
returned to the deck to report to Mr. Jones what had 
taken place. 


CHAPTER VI 
Captain Mvucrorn’s Stratecy 


L saw Levine at the door of the forward deck house, 
apparently enjoying a prospect of the afternoon sea. 
To all appearances he was simply a rough and inoffensive 
seaman. No one would have suspected him, as he stood 





the tafrail log. 

“Mr. Jones, sir, I have something of im- 
portance to report,” announced Al excitedly. 

“Well, report,’ said Mr. Jones shortly. 

“It’s in connection with what the Sky Pilot 
told you yesterday, sir,” said Al. 

Quickly as possible and with few words he 
told of the encounter of himself and Harry 
with Marx during the afternoon; of Marx’s 
threat; and finally of his own recent experience 
in the store room and the conversation he had 
overheard between Marx and Levine. 

“Come with me!” commanded the Mate. 

Al followed Mr. Jones below and into the 
cabin where they foynd Captain Mugferd 
poring over a chart. 

“Captain Mugford, sir, Knowles has some- 
thing to report to you in connection with what 
I told you concerning the threatened mutiny,” 
announced Mr. Jones quite as though it were 
an everyday occurrence to have a mutiny. 
“It is interesting, sir, for he has details of the 
plans of the mutineers, and knows definitely the 
leaders as well as the men concerned in it.” 

“Pish!” exclaimed Captain Mugford, an- 
noyed at the interruption. ‘* Don’t believe it! 
Don’t believe a word of it! Just ordinary 
grumbling of the crew! Well, why don’t you 
tell me what you have to say? Go ahead and 
tell me? i 





Haven’t time to waste! 

“Marx came to Harry and me this after- 
noon, sir, to induce us to join the mutineers, 
and because we refused threatened to knife 
us and heave us overboard the first chance he 
has,” Al began. 


“Knife you! Threatened to knife you? And 
on my ship? Wont have it! Won’t have my 
Stowaways knifed and hove overboard! Think 
too much of you two fellows! Trained you 
to be good sailors and can’t spare you! No, 


can’t spare you! Sit down, Al! Sit down! 
What you standing for when there’s a seat? 
Sitting is much easier than standing, unless 
you’re tired of sitting!” 
L seated himself, not quite sure whether 
Captain Mugford was treating the affair 
as a joke or seriously. 

“Go on with your yarn, now. 
a good yarn.” 

Despite his apparently frivolous reception of Al, Cap- 
tain Mugford listened attentively and without an inter- 
ruption to Al’s account of the store-room episode. Then 
turning to Mr. Jones, he asked seriously: 

“What do you make of it, Mr. Jones? 
it possible. Sounds bad, though! Sounds bad! 
in my men! Have I been mistaken in them? 
them all, too! Trusted them all!” 

“There’s no doubt it’s serious, sir, and deserves prompt 
action,” said Mr. Jones. 

“Yes! Yes! No doubt! No doubt it does!” repeated 
the Captain, for a moment preoccupied. 

“We should recover those rifles that have been hidden 
in the bunks,” suggested Mr. Jones. 

“Let’s see now! Let’s see now how many are in their 
gang, and how many of us? Count ’em up, Mr. Jones!” 

“ Besides yourself, sir, Mr. Dugmore and myself, there’s 
Daddy Tidd 4 

“A good man! Good man if he is a bit over age!” 
interrupted Captain Mugford. “Brave as a lion! A 
regular shark in a fight! Not as nimble as he was once! 
That’s against him, Mr. Jones! That’s against him!” 

“And Hodges, the Sky Pilot ? continued Mr. Jones. 

“Hodges! Kind of milk-and-water, sanctimonious, 
brotherly-love sort of fellow!” Captain Mugford shook 
his head. “Good sailor, obeys orders and knows his 
business, but he'll turn out no good in a scrimmage! 
Afraid of hurting somebody! Those religious fellows 
won’t fight, Mr. Jones. Let ’em crack him on one cheek 
and he’ll turn the other to ’em. Then they'll bat him over 


Always ready to hear 


Can’t believe 
Mistaken 
Trusted 








the head and overboard he goes, just a carcass. Go on, 
Mr. Jones.” 
“T don’t agree with you about the Sky Pilot. I think 


he’ll fight if it comes to that,” suggested Mr. Jones. 
“He'll fight all right,” Al ventured in defense of his 
friend. 
“Hope he will, but don’t believe it! 
Captain directed impatiently. 


Go on, sir!” the 
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“Spuds, the cook——” 

“Pish! Pish and fiddlesticks!” Captain Mugford broke 
in petulantly. “Be in the way! Good cook! Best cook 
I ever had, but just a jelly fish in a fight! Too fat, and 
no spunk or grit! No more use in a fight than a ten- 
year-old school girl! Couldn’t fight!” 

“ Shanks, Knowles here, and Metford are the only other 
ones,” summarized Mr. Jones. 

“Yes! Yes! I see! Three youngsters! May be 
pretty good in a scrimmage, though!” Captain Mugford 
scrutinized Al closely. ‘“ Broad shouldered, plenty of 
muscle, quick as a weasel! Not a match for some of 
those fellows for’ard, though! Put up a good fight any- 
how, both of the Stowaways! Plenty of grit! That 
counts! Shanks a bit too spindly! Not so good, but 
gritty and alive. He'll help too! He'll help!” 

“Including yourself, the second mate and me that 
makes eight of us, counting Spuds and everybody, and 
there are ten in the gang of mutineers and all of ’em 
as tough as tarred rope and as husky as whales and as 
devilish as sharks,” said Mr. Jones. 

“Don’t count the cook or the Sky Pilot! Can’t count 
on them! Only six of us, sir! Only six, and three of 
’em youngsters!” corrected the Captain. “But Dug- 
more’s as good as any three of ’em. Bad man in a fight! 
You’re another, sir! You’re another fighter, if you'll 
permit me to say so.” 

“ll try to do my share if there’s to be any fighting,” 
said Mr. Jones modestly. 

“Yes, to be sure you will! To be sure you will! I’ve 
seen you fight, sir, and I know what you can do,” Cap- 
tain Mugford nodded approvingly at Mr. Jones. 

Captain Mugford took a turn or two up and down the 
cabin, and then sitting down abruptly, asked: 

“Mr. Jones, sir, what do you think we had better do? 
I'd like to maroon the leaders on an iceberg, and leave ’em 
there to cool off! That would cool ’em off! Yes, sir, 
that would cool ’em off! But we can’t do it! Just talk! 
Just talk sir! We can’t do it!” 

“My advice, sir,” counselled Mr. Jones, “is to take 
hold of the matter at once. It is better to settle it before 
the thing breaks out than afterward.” 

“Not too fast, sir! Not too fast!” objected the Cap- 
tain. “They’re armed. They’re stronger than we are. 
Have to handle the thing right or they'll master us. Yes, 
sir, have to handle it right.” 

“That’s true too, sir,” admitted Mr. 
Jones. “I was not thinking of those 
rifles they’ve stolen.” 

“Have to think of those things, sir! 
Have to think of ’em! How does this 
strike you, sir? They won’t do anything 
unt] we kill another whale, if we kill one 
within a week. If we don’t kill one within 
a week, then they'll take a fling at us 
anyhow. We must get those rifles by hook 
or by crook in the next three days. Then 
some fine morning I’ll take the fling my- 
self. Get ‘em in the in’ards! Yes, sir, 
we'll get ‘em in the in’ards!” 

“How will you handle it, sir?’ asked 
Mr. Jones. 


66 W E’LL arm Daddy Tidd, the Stow- 

aways and Shanks, and you and 
Dugmore and myself, and for show it'll do 
no harm to put a rifle in the Sky Pilot’s 
hands, though he’d never point it at a man. 
We'll be armed and they'll not be armed 
and we'll have ’em! Yes, sir, we'll have 
‘em! And by the ghost of Jonah’s whale 
I'll show *’em who’s master of this ship! 
Ill show ’em!” 

“What's your plan, sir, for searching 
the fo’e’sl for arms?’ asked Mr. Jones. 
“If we go to the fo’e’sl to search they'll 
know what’s up, and well have em on 
our backs at once.” 

“There’s that Eskimo hunting place 
just to the nuth’ard of Cape Parry, sir,” 
explained Captain Mugford. “ We'll stop 
there for trade. We'll keep the Stowa- 
ways and Shanks aboard, and send all the 
others ashore with Daddy to get fresh 
water for the tank. While they’re gone 
we'll search for arms. How does that 
strike you, sir? How does that strike 
you?” 

“Perhaps itll work out. It’s the best 
plan at present, so far as I can see,” said 
Mr. Jones rather doubtfully. 

“Of course it’ll work out! Of course 
it will! Can’t fail! The guns’ll be out of 
their reach, and they'll not. miss ’em until 
they’re ready to make their strike,’ Cap- 
tain Mugford chuckled. “Never miss 
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"em! Before that, we’ll make our strike! Yes, sir, we'll 
make our strike, and by the seven seas ’twill be a strike 
they'll remember, every cutthroat of ’em! Remember it 
till the day they die! Yes, sir, they ll remember it, and 
they’ll learn who’s master of this ship! We'll give ’em 
a lesson they’ll not forget! Give ’em a lesson, sir!” 

At that moment the voice of the lookout in the barrel 
aloft came floating down through the open doorway of 
the cabin: 

“T-h-e-r-e she blows! T-h-e-r-e she blows!” 

The three men were electrified and sprang to their 
feet. ; 

“There’s the whale they’ve been waiting for!” exclaimed 
Mr. Jones. 

“Yes, that’s it! That’s it! Keep the Stowaways and 
Shanks aboard ship, sir!” directed Captain Mugford. 
“Send the cooper to man an oar in one of the boats!” 


CHAPTER VII 
THe Wuate Hont 


UITE as though nothing unusual were on foot, and 
Q no mutiny in the air, the men, excited as whale- 
men always are when a whale is sighted, were at their 
posts when Captain Mugford and Mr. Jones with Al trail- 
ing behind reached the deck. 

“Where ahoy?” bellowed Captain Mugford. 

“About four points off the port bow, sir!” came the 
answer from the lookout in the barrel. “ Heading 
sou’west, sir!” 

Necessary orders were given to change the course of 
the vessel to intercept the whale, boats were swung out 
on the davits, and all made ready for the chase. 

Mr. Jones, in accordance with Captain Mugford’s direc- 
tions, ordered Harry to take the wheel, Al was sent aloft 
vo relieve the man in the barrel, and the cooper was 
ordered to a boat to man an oar. Shank’s duties kept 
him aboard ship without special instructions. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Dugmore each commanded a boat, 
and Daddy Tidd in one and the Sky Pilot in the other 
served as harpoon gunners. Thus, when the boats should 
be away during the chase, Captain Mugford, Al, Harry 
Shanks and Spuds were to be the only men aboard the 
Sea Lion. 

Presently the whale spouted again, off the starboard 
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bow this time, and not above half a mile distant. The 
boats were lowered away and manned and off they pulled 
for the whale. 

Al, who had taken the position of the lookout in the 
barrel, was immediately ordered below by Captain Mug- 
ford. 

“Now Al, look alive! Look alive!” ordered the Cap- 
tain. “Search for arms! Take Shanks with you! Ill 
remain on deck and trust to you! Get everything! Every- 
thing I say! Don’t leave a gun or a knife for those cut- 
throats! Trust to you now! Look alive!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” and Al called Shanks to follow him 
into the fo’e’sl. 

As they went below Al hurriedly told Shanks of the 
conversation he had overheard between Marx and Levine, 
and with all haste they began a search of the bunks. 

“Here’s one!” exclaimed Al, drawing a rifle from be- 
neath a mattress. 

“And here’s one!” said Shanks, drawing another from 
the next bunk. 

Presently they had uncovered ten carefully hidden 
rifles, the magazines of all fully loaded with ball 
cartridges. The bunks were remade and restored as 
nearly as possible to their former appearance, and then 
a search was made of the men’s sea chests. Four dirks, 
two revolvers and additional supplies of cartridges were 
discovered. 

“That seems to be all,” said Al finally. 

“Guess so,” and Shanks grinned. “ Won’t them fel- 
lers be surprised? They meant business all right 
and how I'd like to blister their hides with a rope 
end.” 

“We'll take the stuff on deck,” directed AL 

“Found ’em, didn’t you? Yes, found ’em! Regular 
arsenal!” beamed Captain Mugford. “Got everything? 
Didn’t overlook anything now?” 

“No, sir,” assured Al, “we got everything. We searched 
every bunk and every chest.” 

“Good! Good! Take the stuff all into the hold now!” 
directed Captain Mugford. “ Remove all guns, ammuni- 
tion, knives or anything else that might be used as 
weapons from the store room! You understand, now, 
everything! Put ’em in the hold! Lock the door between 
store room and hold so they can’t get in there! That'll 
fix ’em! Yes, that’ll fix ’em, the dirty sharks! Look alive 

now, you rascals! Look alive!” 


A* and Shanks “looked alive.” There 
was a two-inch oak partition between 
the hold and the store room, quite different 
from the thin makeshift partition between 
the store room and the fo’c’sl; and a 
heavy oak door fitted with bolt and lock 
rendered it secure against any efforts the 
mutineers might make to enter. Ten 
minutes active work was sufficient to clear 
the store room of arms and ammunition. 
Then the bolt was shot, the heavy padlock 
snapped, and Al and Shanks returned to 
the deck to report to Captain Mugford. 

“Good work, lads! Good work! Guess 
we’ve got ’em now! Got ’em now, all 
right!” chuckled the Captain. 

Then the hatches were closed, and Cap- 
tain Mugford himself clamped down the 
iron bars that secured them and locked 
the bars into place. 

There was breathing time now for Al 
and Shanks, and they joined Harry at the 
wheel to relate what had occurred. 

“We've had a narrow escape,” Harry 
declared, no less wrought up at the mur- 
derous plans than Al had been. 

“We're not through with ’em yet,” Al 
predicted. “They haven’t the guns, but 
there are ten of ’em against eight of us, 
and we may as well say seven of us, for 
Spuds don’t count. He wouldn’t be of 
any use in a fight, he’s too fat. They may 
get us yet. Inkovitch, Marx and Levine 
are desperate men. I don’t trust any of 
the others now, either.” 

“Yes,” agreed Harry, “and Ole John- 
son will be a bad man in a fight too. I 
think he’s as deep in it as any of them.” 

“And this mornin’ I reckoned it was 
just the natural growlin’ of the crew we 
always have,” said Shanks. “ You couldn’t 
have made me believe it now if I hadn’t 
seen them guns and pig stickers and re- 
volvers with my own eyes. They’re goin’ 
to give us a tussle, you bet, before 
they’re through. They'll be mad as all 
git out when they find we’ve skinned the 
fo’c’sl.” : 

(Continued on page 25) 











CTRANGE and unaccountable as _ it 
seemed, for more than three miles 
the trail of the murderer followed 


the sandy highway running between 
the village of Cummings and the Santee 
River Ferry. After such a crime as he had 
just committed, it might have been sup- 
posed that the fugitive would at least have 
taken to the swamps immediately; but he 
had evidently thought that he could maze 
his trail by keeping to the road. It was 
Saturday; and scores of negroes had passed 
back and forth along the same deep-sanded 
track, winding in indolent leisure through 
the hushed fragrance of the lonely pinc- 
barrens, The trail was easy enough to pick 
up; but it was singularly difficult to follow. 
It was partly because of its baffling nature 
that John Fenwick had been assigned to it. 

“ Johnnie,” the sheriff had said to this 
most trusted of his state policemen, “ you 
read about these posses and things, but I 
believe in going this sort of business lone- 
handed. The devil who did this thing must 
be caught; and I believe you’re the only 
man who can do it. Symons and Miles will 
start with vou; I will follow as soon as I 
can get two or three more men. But if you 
disagree as to the trail, I want you to fol- 
low your own head. It won't do to stand 
and argue with these other fellows until our 
man gets away. If once he crosses the 
Ferry, our chance is just about gone.” 

The crime which had startled the sea- 
coast village of Cummings and all of the 
countryside tributary thereto had been of 
a peculiarly brutal nature. Jefferson Gibbs, 
a poor white storekeeper whose place of 
business, hardly more than a clapboard 
shack, stood on the dim woodland-borders, 
just beyond the outskirts of the little town, 
had been done to death in his store by a 
negro, who had stolen the paltry change in 
the till, and had then, apparently without 
realizing the enormity of his crime, taken 
the great plantation road leading toward 
the ferries across the Santee. The crime 
was scarce a half-hour old when discovered; 
and by the time the sheriff had dispatched 
John Fenwick, the fugitive had only about an hour’s start 
of.his pursuers. Only a few moments after the sheriff 
had left Fenwick, the latter was joined by Dick Symons 
and Pinckney Miles, two other deputies. All three were 
mounted; and together they took the broad road which 
the fugitive had followed. 

“The track,” Fenwick explained to his companions, 
bending in the saddle and pointing low toward the sandy 
road, “is that big one there, with the left foot turning 
out. It’s the same track that came out of poor Jeff Gibbs’ 
place, leaving blood on the steps.” 

“We can follow it as long as he keeps the road, but 
what if he takes to the woods?” asked Miles. 

“ That’s what is supposed to make us different,” Symons 
said; “but for my part,” he added, “I wish we had a 
good dog to help us, Do you notice how these negroes 
we are passing are looking askance at us? They know 
our business. News of this kind travels faster than a 
bullet.” 

“There’s the Washoe Road ahead now,” Fenwick re- 
marked; “he may have taken that; we shall have to be 
careful at the crossroads there.” 

When they reached the Y in the road they draw rein, 
and each for a moment scanned the space where the 
road divided. 

“He’s kept straight on,” said Miles; “here’s that big 
left foot. I believe that fellow’s going clear to George- 
town in the broad and open road. We ought to over- 
take him before he gets to Fairfield.” 

“Sure,” Dick Symons agreed, his indolent nature ac- 
cepting the decision of another; “he’s kept the road like 
a tame ox, Johnnie. There’s no need of bothering with 
the Washoe Road; besides, we’re losing time.” 

“TI think he’s gone this way,” said Fenwick, his arm 
stretched in the direction of the darksome Washoe Road. 
“The track you see has a big left foot; but I don’t think 
it turns out enough. This fellow we’re after isn’t the 
only man in the County who wears number tens.” 

“This is our man,” Symons persisted; and it was clear 
that Miles agreed with him 


“You men go ahead,” Fenwick suggested. “I must 





They fell to talking of the old days 


follow what seems the right track. Here it is.” 

The other deputies gave the imprint a cursory glance, 
but it was clear that their determination had been made; 
they muttered something about the track’s being similar 
to the one they intended following, but their shaken 
heads showed that they were sure of Fenwick’s mistake. 

“Will you go alone?” Pinckney Miles asked, casting a 
glance of something like apprehension toward that gloomy 
and forbidding region of swamp and lone pineland 
traversed -by the solitary Washoe Road, 

“You men follow that trail toward Santee, and I'll 
take this as far as the river,’ said Fenwick. “ We have 
about two hours of daylight in which to finish the work. 
I hope we can get this man before the sheriff and the 
others come up.” . 


HEY parted at the fork of the road, Symons and 

Miles heading toward Santee, and Fenwick taking the 
lonely grassgrown road leading into Washoe Plantation. 
Along it with lessening frequency were distributed a few 
forlorn negro cabins, staggering to stand; but beyond 
the last of these lay a wild tract of many thousand acres, 
the preserve of the Ormond Hall Hunting Club. Fen- 
wick believed that his fugitive had plunged into the 
wilderness of wildwoods that lay darkly ahead of him. 

“Every now and then,” he said to himself as he rode 
slowly along, “I can see that track where the sand is 
clear. It must be the man. It’s a strange thing that he 
didn’t seem to stop or even to pause at a single one of 
these cabins that I’ve passed. I think that as he got 
farther away from the scene of the crime, something of 
its horrible nature must have come to him. At least, he 
is making for the wildest swamp I know in all this 
country.” 

Fenwick came to a bypath that was little more than a 
sluice of black mud leading away into the misty pinelands. 
His eye caught sight of the track in it; and at once he 
was impressed by the freshness of it. 

“Tt’s hardly cold,” he muttered; “look how that wet 
mud hangs there ready to drop, with the water showing 


in it. I’m going to leave my horse here and follow on 
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foot. I believe I’m going to come upon the 
fellow before I go a quarter of a mile. 
This must be my man,—else why should 
he turn out into this old sheep-path? Poor 
devil! I can never forget that other negro 
murderer I caught last year, and how he 
asked the judge to make his fine as light 
as he could! It’s a strange and pitiful 
thing about these negroes: some of them 
are like this fellow; others are as honest 
and as wholesome and as good as any men 
ever become, Theres Jason Boykin; now, 
I'd trust him with everything I own. Of 
course, we were boys together, and we've 
had a thousand hunts in these woods. But 
my having been with him did not make his 
character good. God knows. Yet he is 
straight; as straight as this man I’m fol- 
lowing is crooked.” 


HILE such thoughts had been passing 

through his mind, Fenwick had dis- 
mounted, tied his horse to a pine-sapling, and 
had taken the track of the negro leading up 
the strange little pathway toward the vast 
swamp on the right of the road. The path 
was muddy close to the road; but farther 
on it rose to high ground, and ran through 
sunny broomsedge under great airy pines; 
and here no track was visible. Nevertheless 
Fenwick kept ahead. Before him 
green sea of sweet myrtles, the fringe of 
the swamp. The pathway led into these 
myrtles; and to the very edge of them, 
fragrant with a namelessly sweet aroma, 
the officer came before he paused. 

This was the beginning of the deer- 
forest of the Ormond Hall Club. Fenwick 
had no right here save as an efficer. But 
he was thoroughly familiar with the 
ground; for as a boy he had hurted here; 
and what one learns of the woods in child- 
hood and youth he never forgets. 

“Which way ?” Fenwick. 


was a 


now? thought. 
“This is a wild country; I don't mind that. 
it is a wide country; and that means un- 
certainty. But——” 

Suddenly, hardly a hundred yards to his 
left, stealing along through the low myrtles, 
he distinguished the form of a man, The fugitive had 
seen him; and he was attempting to get away into the 
deeper growth of myrtles that withdrew into the inner 
fastness of the dim tupelo swamp. 

Fenwick cried out sharply, and at the same time he 
whipped out his revolver and fired over the fugitive’s 
head. The bullet must have come rather close; for the 
man came to a frightened stop, and straightening up in 
the bushes, he turned a scared face toward his pursuer. 
Even if he had decided to make another break, Fenwick 
was upon him before he could have accomplished it. 

“T want you,” he said sternly and simply. 

The officer had been looking at the man’s hands so 
as to be sure that he carried no weapons; and it was not 
until he was certain that he was unarmed that he looked 
fully into his captive’s face. When he did he started 
back with a smothered exclamation of surprise and 
dismay. 

“OQ my God!” he exclaimed softly to himself, “ It’s 
Jason—my Jason! ie 

“Yes, sah, Cap’n Johnnie,” the big negro admitted, 
“dis is yo’ Jason, and you has done caught him.” 

“But Jason—but Jason,” Fenwick began eagerly, as 
if to secure from his captive an immediate disavowal of 
his guilt—* you didn’t really do it? You weren’t even in 
Cummings this afternoon, now were you, Jason?” 

“Yes, Cap’n Johnnie, I done been dar. And I done it. 
You done got the right man.” 

The ordeal that John Fenwick now experienced was 
far more bitter than any he had ever known. His whole 
soul was cruelly wrung by the duty which lay before him. 
Here was his childhood’s friend, his boyhood comrade— 
a man with whom he had roamed every woedland and 
every swamp of their region of the seacoast, Yet now, 
by some dreadful decree of fate, he was obliged to give 
up to certain and final justice this man he loved almost 
as a brother. A sudden cruel temptation assailed Fen- 
wick: he could easily tell that he had lost the trail; he 
could let Jason slip away. He could—but he could not. 
Dimly in his heart and with agony he saw the only thing 
to do; there was a nobler instinct there, albeit a terrible 
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one that he was forced to obey. His struggle with him- 
self was momentary. In winning his victory he crushed 
back the tears that were welling from his heart to his 
eyes. The hard part—the fight with himself—was now 
over. The rest he could somehow manage. But it was 
a pitiful case; never as an officer of the law had he been 
called upon to suffer personally, acutely. And it was not 
physical suffering. 

“Come, Jason, we must be going.” Fenwick spoke gen- 
tly, naturally, but with a tone edged with sharp decision. 

“Yes, Cap’n,” the negro agreed. “Ain’t hard, Cap’n 
Johnnie, for you and me to go anywhere together,” 

“No,” said Fenwick coolly; but he was very miserable, 
and something seemed to tighten around his throat. | 


OWN the pathway in front of him shambled the negro. 

His form, his gait, the occasional wary turn of the 
head, were utterly familiar to Fenwick. How many scores 
of lighthearted times had they traveled the woods together! 
And this was to be the last time. This conviction 
deepened when the deputy marked, and then withdrew 
his gaze with sad misgivings, that Jason’s ragged trousers 
and his big bare feet were stained with fresh blood. Fen- 
wick said nothing to him of the murder: the negro had 
already confessed. But it was pathetically clear that 
Jason did not even faintly realize the nature of the hor- 
rible thing he had done. They said not a word about 
that; but after Fenwick had mounted his horse, with 
Jason holding the stirrup-strap and walking beside him, 
they fell to talking of the old days, and of their com- 
radeship of the lost years. It seemed passing strange to 
Fenwick that the negro had not for a moment pleaded 
for his liberty; there was a fine sense of the noble about 
that. He was making it easy for the officer whom he 
loved to deliver hiny to justice and to clear the score 
with duty. Fenwick loved him the more when he read 
this thought in his behavior. When they came to a long 
water-slash in the road, he made Jason get up behind him 
on the horse. Fenwick knew that he was taking no chance: 
he knew his man. 

Once again before coming to the Y in the roads the 
temptation to let the negro go assailed him. But the 
struggle was not hard this time. Jason’s own attitude 
made the carrying out of the law natural and inevitable. 
Soon thereafter they began to come into a region of sparse 
settlements, where curious negroes cast looks of dread 
and morbid pity at Fenwick and at Jason. On entering 
the village itself the officer and his captive were met by 
two other deputies, 

“Got him, Johnnie?” one asked. “ We’ve been having 
a time here trying to stop every one from going after him. 
It’s well that they did go, for now we can get this man 
safely locked up. Did you take him all by yourself? 
Why,” he added in surprise, “I know this fellow. It’s 
Jason Boykin.” 

“It is,’ Fenwick admitted, very sick at heart. 

“ Pity,” the second deputy commented in a perfunctory 
manner. “I always heard he behaved himself. Well, I’m 





T often happens when a man takes a splendid oath 

—like that of Abraham Lincoln on March 4, 1861, 

“to preserve, to protect and to defend” the Con- 

stitution—that he does not see definitely what it 
means in conduct, that is, he has no clear idea as to how 
he is going to make good. Mr. Lincoln when he took 
his oath did see. “My course is as plain as a turnpike 
road,” he told one of his friends. 

He had mentioned several things in his inaugural ad- 
dress that he saw on this “turnpike road.” One was, 
to hold the forts that belonged to the United States. 

Now, as we have seen, the seven States in going out 
of the Union, had taken possession not only of the forts 
but of the arsenals, dock yards, custom houses—every- 
thing belonging to the United States within their borders. 
Nothing was left excepting three forts along the Florida 
coast, and one in the centre of Charleston Harbor—Fort 
Sumter, held by a small group of United States soldiers 
under Major Robert Anderson. 

According to Mr. Lincoln’s oath, he must hold Sumter. 
Whether he did or not would be a test of the kind of a 
President he would prove to be—one who meant what he 
said, or one who when he saw that what he said carries 
serious consequences with it would squirm out. 

One of the earliest letters that came to him on his 
first full day as President of the United States was from 
Major Anderson, telling him that he had neither the men 
nor the guns and ammunition to defend himself; worse 
still, that his provisions were almost gone. He might 
pull through on dry bread, pork and water for four weeks, 
but no longer. If they were to be relieved, Major Ander- 
son said, it would take 20,000 men. 
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glad you caught him. Give you any trouble, Johnnie?” 
“ No; none.” , 


FEW moments thereafter Jason was led to the door 
of the crude jail in Cummings. There was a minute 
when he was alone with Fenwick. 

“ Jason,” said Fenwick, knowing now that his prisoner 
was safely delivered that he could afford to trust him- 
self to speak openly, “I'll never forget the times we had 
together as boys. In bringing you here, I was doing my 
duty. I hope you understand.’ 





“I didn’t kill nobody” 


By Ida M. Tarbell 


Illustrated by Leslie Crump 


He was not exaggerating. Fort Sumter was nearly 
circled by hostile forts and batteries, and in January 
when President Buchanan had attempted to send provi- 
sions the vessel had been fired upon by the determined 
South Carolinians and had retired. The harbor was 
stronger now than in January and South Carolina no 
less determined that the North should not reach Fort 
Sumter with bread or guns. 


HAT should be done? ‘ There were no 20,000 men 

in the army on whom Mr. Lincoln could put his 
hands. The regular army at that moment numbered only 
about 16,000 men and most of these were in the West 
where Indian troubles called for constant attention. 
Moreover, nearly one-third of their officers had already 
gone over to the Confederacy. The small navy was also 
scattered in many different waters. There were many 
people in the North who wrote Mr. Lincoln that since 
he had no force to relieve the fort, he better surrender 
it. There were others who, while they did not quite like 
to use the word “surrender,” urged that there be no 
effort to relieve Major Anderson, since it would surely 
cause war. 

A man must carry out his plans with the tools in his 
hands. Mr. Lincoln saw only one thing as possible, and 
that was to send the garrison provisions. He would not 
allow brave men as they had shown themselves go hungry, 
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“Cap’n, I understand, and I ’member de ole times too.” 

“Do you think there’s anything I can do for you, Jason, 
—if,—if you have to suffer for this crime?” 

“Cap’n Johnnie,—how much fine they gwine put on 
me?” 

John Fenwick’s heart almost broke in his bosom, Fine! 
And for first-degree murder! It was the old illustration 
of how inapplicable to the average negro is Anglo-Saxon law. 

“Tf it’s a fine, Jason, I’ll pay it for you. But you need 
not expect a fine for killing a man.” 

“ Killin’ a man, Cap’n? I ain’t done kill no man.” 

“ What!” Fenwick cried. “ You killed Jefferson Gibbs. 
You told me you did. Jason, the blood’s on you now.” 

“O Cap'n!” the negro exclaimed with an earnestness 
not to be misunderstood, “I didn’t kill nobody. I is done 
kill a deer in the Ormond Hall, and I was skinnin’ him 
when you done come up. I done say you catch me for 
poaching on the Club. Cap’n Johnnie,” he pleaded, “ you 
know Jason don’t lie.” 


ENWICK looked hard at the negro; and as he looked, 

slowly his heart believed that what had been told him 
was a true thing. Yet a few miserable fears stili lingered. 
As he stood in uncertainty, he heard horsemen in the 
road, and a voice hailed him. 

“Ill come back, Jason, to see you,” he said quietly, and 
closed and locked the ponderous door. 

It was Dick Symons who had called him. He and 
Pinckney Miles were together, and they had a negro be- 
tween them, 

“You had the wrong track, Johnnie,” said Miles with 
something like triumph in his voice. “Do you know where 
we caught him? Why, he was actually in the ferry-boat, 
ready to cross the Santee. It’s lucky that we lost no more 
time out there at those crossroads.” 

“T brought in a man too,” Fenwick replied; “but evi- 
dently he must be the wrong one.” 

“Must be, as this fellow has already confessed. Your 
man might as well go free.” 

“T hope so,” said Fenwick. 

An hour later, after going carefully over the situation, 
it was decided among the deputies and the sheriff to re- 
lease Jason. 

“What about his killing this deer?” Miles asked. 

“ Well,” said the sheriff, “ we are not watchmen on that 
Club’s property. The deer is dead. Jason has had his 
scare. Turn him loose.” 

It was Fenwick who opened the door for Jason to come 
forth a free man. “ We are going to call this poaching 
business off, Jason, if you'll give me your promise not 
to trespass again.” 

“TI promise you, Cap’n,” said the negro, his voice a 
little husky. 

“ And sce here, Jason,’ Fenwick said, his friendly hand 
on the negro’s arm, “if you ever get hard up again for a 
piece of venison, let me know, and we can go out together 
and bring an old buck home out of my own woods—just 
as we used to do when we were boys together.” 
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he said, nor would he give up the fort; that would be 
to admit the Southern cause and go back on his word. 
Instead of weakening he was every day feeling more 
resolute about the matter of dis-union. He worked con- 
stantly over the case in his own mind. What he asked 
himself was whether when an election had gone against 
a group of citizens of a republic they had a right to 
break up the country. If this could be done, then Mr. 
Lincoln felt that there was no use trying to establish 
a “government of the people by the same people.” He 
asked himself whether there might not be a fatal weak- 
ness in all republics. ‘ Must a government of necessity 
be too strong for the liberties of its own people or too 
weak to maintain its own existence?” It is not only 
governments that have to ask themselves this question 
in this life. It is rare indeed that any group of people, 
young or old, come together, that sooner or later they 
do not find that if they become strong there is danger 
of their becoming tyrannical and that if they remain weak 
there is danger of their going out of existence. And 
this is just as true of the individual as it is of a group. 
If you are strong, you must look out or you will be a 
tyrant. If you are weak, you must look out or you will 
be a nobody. 

This was what Mr. Lincoln was going over in his own 
mind at this time. His conclusion was that it was so 
important, not only for the United States but for the 
future of the world, that it be proved that a republic 
can be strong enough not only to resist attacks from the 
outside but to settle troubles inside, that it was worth 
risking a war to get the proof. 

No, he would not break his word: he would send pro- 

















Often at night he went to the telegraph office 


visions to Fort Sumter; but at the same time he would 
send word to the governor of South Carolina that 
in doing this, he would not now put in men, arms or 
ammunition; and that if later he concluded to do so, he 
would notify him unless, of course, there should be an 
attack upon the fort. 


HE provisions were sent; but before they reached the 

fort it was bombarded. The bombardment began on 
the morning of April 12, 1861. Major Anderson and his 
men held out all that day and the next. The night of 
April 13, Mr. Lincoln had a dream. He was sailing 
rapidly on a singular and indescribable vessel, towards 
a dark and indefinite shore. The next morning, the 14th, 
when news came that Sumter had fallen, he connected the 
fall with his dream. He had reached the dark shore. 

Mr. Lincoln had told the seceding states in his inaugural 
that they could have no conflict without being them- 
selves the aggressors. Clearly they were now the aggres- 
sors, and there was no more question in the mind of the 
North than there was in his mind that since the seceding 
states were unwilling to trust to “time, discussion and 
the ballot box” as he had advised, the Government must 
take back by force the property they had seized and which 
they now had proved they meant to hold by force. 

And so he at once issued a call for 75,000 men. With 
that number he and his cabinet believed that they could 
suppress the rebellion. 

But the fall of Sumter and this call for men to sub- 
due them was all that was needed in the South to unite 
both Secessionists and Union men. Still more serious, the 
Southern Confederacy was quickly enlarged now that the 
tug had come—four more States joining fortunes 
with the seven that were out when the Republicans 
came in. A third group—the Border States—complicated 
Mr. Lincoln’s situation, for these States—Maryland, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri—could not decide between the con- 
testants. They were pulled both ways. They would not 
go out of the Union, but they would not fight the South. 
Mr. Lincoln’s problem was not merely putting down a 
rebellion, it was a question of overwhelming a hostile coun- 
try; that is, it was war. The 75,000 men he had called 
for were not a drop in the bucket. 

The country itself felt this, and all over the North 
there was hardly a town in which, with the news of the 
fill of Sumter, young and old men did not hasten to 
form companies to offer to the Government. Meetings 
were called in churches, schools and court houses and on 
the village greens, and before the minister or school- 
master or judge or politician who urged the defense of 
the Union had time to finish his speech, there was a 
rush of men and boys to put down their names. Before 
many weeks went by the Washington government was 
swamped with the men that flowed into the new army. 

One of our greatest difficulties, Mr. Lincoln told Con- 
gress on July 4, 1861, when he called them together 
to report what he had done and to ask for money to 


carry on the war, was to avoid receiving troops faster 
than they could take care of them. “The people will 
save their Government,” he said, “if the Government it- 
self will do its part only indifferently well.” 


T was not only men that were rushed to Washington, 
but it was offers of funds from States and from indi- 
viduals. All the inventors of the country set themselves to 
work to improve weapons and boats. All the people who 
knew anything about military science rushed in to offer 
themselves as instructors. The doctors came to build up 


hospitals, and women came to offer themselves as nurses.’ 


In this instant answer to the guns that destroyed Sum- 
ter, the action of no one man was more heartening to 
Mr. Lincoln than that of his antagonist in his famous 
fight against the extension of slavery to free soil—Stephen 
Douglas. Mr. Douglas had been defeated for the Presi- 
dency when Mr. Lincoln was elected. He was a senator 
at that time and in a position to know better than Mr. 
Lincoln did just how resolute the South was in its threat 
to break up the Union. This was something he would 
not listen to. He was afraid Mr. Lincoln would weaken 
—not carry out his promise to hold the forts, and when 
finally he did and Sumter was fired on, Mr. Douglas 
went to him, offering him all his great influence to back 
him. He wired his decision to all his followers and at 
once went out to speak for the Union—beginning in IIli- 
nois itself. Never had he been so eloquent—not Demos- 
thenes or Mirabeau or Patrick Henry were greater, his 
hearers declared. His courage and patriotism at this 
critical moment were remembered the longer because this 
was his last campaign. He died suddenly only a few 
weeks after the first call for troops to defend the Union. 

In the South the same thing was happening. Every 
man, woman and child put himself and everything he had 
at the command of the Confederate government. There 
they did not call themselves rebels, of course. They were 
defending their country—a country which they believed 
they had a right to form. 

If Mr. Lincoln believed—and he seemed at first to have 
the idea—that the North would find it easy to overthrow 
the South, he soon was disappointed. The great army 
which gathered around Washington had its first trial in 
July of 1861—only a few miles south of Washington, 
at a place called Bull’s Run. The battle was on a Sun- 
day, and a good many men went in carriages or on 
horseback down into Virginia to see it. But before night 
they were back in hot haste—the Northern army had been 
defeated, and was in retreat. It looked at first as if 
Washington itself might be captured. 


T was a terrible shock to the confident North, and a 

terrible disappointment to Mr. Lincoln. Why had it 
happened? That was what he set himself to decide. What 
was their weakness? While he was trying to find this 
out, a great many men were trying to make out that it 
was not a defeat but a panic caused by teamsters and 
sightseers. “I see”? Mr. Lincoln said one day to one 
of these people, “we whipped the enemy and then ran 
away from him.” He was not the man to conceal or 
explain away a reverse or to shirk his responsibility in 
connection with one. He knew that the Constitution 
made the President of the United States the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy, and that, though he had 
a War Department and a Navy Department and many 
officers and admirals, he must bear the burden for what- 
ever went wrong. The Battle of Bull Run was his defeat. 
How could he prevent another? 

Mr. Lincoln believed that the defeat was chargeable 
largely to green soldiers and green officers. He knew 
the battle had been fought before the army was ready 
because the North had been long urging, at the top of its 
voice, “On to Richmond.” The North must learn pa- 
tience. He must have a trained and 
disciplined army that would not be 
stampeded by a panic of its teamsters 
if Richmond was to be taken. For this 
he must have a commander who knew 
the business of training and in whom the 
North would have confidence. There 
was one man who seemed to be fit 
for the place, Gen. George B. Mc- 
Clellan, who had been doing work 
in West Virginia of which the coun- 
try thought well, and it was Gen. 
McClellan that Lincoln now made 
General-in-Chief of the army 
with an order to make the 
Army of the Potomac ready 
to take Richmond. 

The camp in which this 
work was to be done was on 
the heights across the river 
from Washington, and in the 
next month nobody had eyes 
for any other field. It was 
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the army they all believed would win the war, so why 
trouble about the smaller arfmies scattered in Missouri, 
Kentucky or Tennessee? No request of McClellan’s was 
denied—men and money flowed freely to him. And he 
did his part, rapidly turning the awkward, untrained 
squads into splendid, efficient companies. 

All through the fall of 1861 the country watched the 
new army drilling and maneuvering, improving its 
camp, building fortifications around Washington and 
daily becoming more wonderful to look at. Thousands 
came to look at it, too, and, conducted by members of 
congress or cabinet, made sight-seeing visits through the 
camp or watched the brilliant reviews. 


O visitor came oftener to McClellan’s camp than Mr. 
4 Lincoln himself, and none gave closer attention to 
every detail of camp life, spoke to more private soldiers, 
asked more questions of the officers. His hope, like that of 
the country, was in this great army which McClellan was 
bringing into such perfect form. 

But as the winter approached people became anxious. 
Why did not this wonderful army do something? Every- 
thing had been done for it: why not on to Richmond? 
Mr. Lincoln who had felt strongly that McClellan should 
not be asked to move until he was ready, finally began 
to prod him; but always the General had excuses—the 
army lacked this or that; the enemy outnumbered him; 
he was not ready. He trained and trained and trained, 
but advance he would not. 

As the pressure of the Government and the demand of 
the country become stronger, he became apparently more 
obstinate in his resolve not to move until he chose, and 
to Mr. Lincoln he became actually insolent, often keep- 
ing him waiting when he came to his headquarters, as 
well as saying contemptuous things about him which were 
repeated over the country. Mr. Lincoln was very patient 
under all this. When one day he had been kept waiting 
half an hour by the General and some indignant friend 
resented it, he said, “I will hold McClellan’s horse if 
he will give us a victory.” 

It was not McClellan’s insolence that troubled him, it 
was a fear that, splendid as the general might be as a 
maker of armies, he was not the one to use them. McClel- 
lan was troubled by what he called the “slows,” he was 
not a fighter. And he must have a fighter. Was there 
one anywhere? 

He began to study carefully day by day what the com- 
manding officers in other fields were doing. He was like 
the leader of a league ball team, who must be keeping his 
eye on the teams of the country to see- what new and 
promising talent is developing so that he will be ready 
when somebody fails him, to put his hand or material 
in which there is hope. 


F Nyssa every day and often at night he went to the 
telegraph office, which was only across the street 
from the White House, and, sitting by the desk of the 
telegraph operator, looked over the big grist of telegrams 
which were constantly coming in, studying each man’s 
work. He began to send many letters and telegrams to 
these officers, asking them questions, giving them advice, 
urging them to be more cautious here or to be more daring 
there. He encouraged them to action, praised them if 
they succeeded and came quickly to their relief if they 
failed. Every officer in the long chain which the North 
was trying to stretch around the Confederacy soon began 
to see that the President’s eye was on him. He began to 
understand, too, that he could not fool the President, that 
he might be a civilian but that he had a surprising sense 
of military affairs. 

This understanding was no accident. He had been work- 
ing night and day to fit himself to play his part as a com- 
mander-in-chief by learning something of military science. 
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He read the best books on the subject, talked them over 
with the educated officers of the army and applied what 
he learned to his own problem. That is, he did what he 
had done back in 1832 when he saw a chance to earn 
his living by surveying instead of by the hard labor of 
rail-splitting and flat boat steering; when he made up 
his mind in 1849 to let politics alone and become a first- 
class lawyer—he studied night and day the science he must 
practice. 
His military problem, he saw, was to pen 


entirely of wood, and there was doubt about whether it 
was practical to use armor. Mr. Lincoln’s encouragement 
of Ericsson proved one of the most fortunate things in 
the early part of the war. 

The Confederates had had a similar idea and had 
already covered the “ Merrimac” with plate. When she 
came out of the Norfolk navy yard she destroyed two 
big wooden Union vessels, with almost no trouble at all. 
They of course had not a shadow of a chance against 

“ 





on Washington’s Birthday, February 22nd. The country 
was jubilant. The war was going on. 


| peer arenas disobeyed, making all his old excuses— 

and his disobedience cost him dear, for it turned a 

great part of the public against him. They began to call 

him “the Virginia creeper ”—and even a traitor who did 

not mean to fight—a most unjust charge. It was not 

until April that finally he was pried from his camp and 
the march on Richmond begun. 





up the Confederates in their own states— 
not only preventing them from invading 
the North but from trading with any part 
of this or any other country. You can 
imagine him studying out on the great map 
which hung in his office in the White House 
what must be done to shut them in. The 
western boundary of the Southern Con- 
federacy was made up of Texas, Arkansas 
and Missouri; its northern boundary of Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Maryland. On 
the east was the Atlantic and on the south 
the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Lincoln saw that, 
if possible, he must drive the defenders of 
the Confederacy east of the Mississippi, 
bringing that river under Union control 
and giving him New Orleans and its port. 
He must hold his northern line and block- 
ade the Atlantic and Gulf ports so that the 
Confederates could neither get in nor out. 
This was the general plan. The first, and 
far and away the most important part of 
this plan was to take Richmond, which had 
been made the capital of the enemy govern- 
ment when Virginia joined the Confederacy. 


F this pian of penning up the Confed- 

eracy, opening the Mississippi and captur- 
ing Richmond was to be promptly carried out, 
Mr. Lincoln realized early in the war that 
it must be by outmatching. the enemy in 
strategy. He had the greater numbers, but 
the enemy was quicker on his feet. ‘“ We 
must fail,” he told one of his generals in 
January of 1862, while he was waiting in 
vain for McClellan to move, “ unless we find 
some way of making our advantage an 
over-match for his; this can only be done 
by menacing him with superior forces at 
different points at the same time, so that we 
can safely attack one or both if he makes 
no change; and if he weakens one to 
strengthen the other, forbear to attack the 
strengthened one, and seize and hold the 
weakened one, gaining so much.” 

This idea of threatening at two points so 








He moved but not by the route which 
Mr. Lincoln thought the common sense one, 
directly across Virginia to Richmond, fight- 
ing as he went. He took his army down the 
Potomac, landed it on the Peninsula and 
from there advanced. Mr. Lincoln of 
course had the power to compel his general- 
in-chief to follow his own plan but he 
argued that even supposing his was the 
wiser way, no man does as well on a plan 
which he has been forced to adopt as on 
one he has worked out for himself. The 
President therefore consented to the Penin- 
sular Campaign, making one condition, that 
a certain fixed number of troops should be 
left to protect Washington. 

If you will look at a map you will see 
why this was necessary. By taking the 
army down the Potomac McClellan left the 
route to Washington open. The Confeder- 
ate commander-in-chief, General Robert E. 
Lee, was too able a soldier to miss such a 
chance—that Mr. Lincoln knew. He knew, 
too, that General Lee had officers under him 
who were masters of quick dashes on weak 
spots—that is, Gen. Lee had none of 
McClellan’s reluctance at taking a chance— 
Washington must not be left exposed. 
But McClellan did not leave behind the 
troops agreed upon and when Mr. Lincoln 
found this out he ordered them back. More- 
over, whenever in the four months’ cam- 
paign he thought the Washington garrison 
weak he held back troops McClellan wanted 
and expected. It gave the general a 
grievance—a reason for his failure to reach 
Richmond, for, though he did advance to 
within a few miles of the city, did do some 
brilliant fighting, in July he was obliged to 
fall back on the James River. The real 
reason of his failure was probably the rea- 
son that he had tarried so long in his train- 
ing camp—over-caution—exaggeration of 
the enemy’s numbers and equipment. As 
a fact he seems always to have had the 
larger force but he had none of the dash, 














as to tempt the enemy to divide his forces, 
and of attacking quickly any point known 
to be weakened, would be good strategy in 
any game, you will agree. Mr. Lincoln constantly urged 
it on his generals. Once when Lee had stretched his line 
in Virginia over a long distance, he telegraphed to Gen. 
Hooker, then the commander of the Army of the Potomac: 
“Tf the head of Lee’s army is at Martinsburg and the 
tail of it on the plank road between Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville, the animal must be very slim somewhere. 
Could you not break him?” 

But this kind of strategy, which he saw at the start to 
be essential if the Union armies were to out-match 
those of the South, was the very strategy he found his 
generals were the slowest to understand and adopt. 

It was not only military science which interested him, 
everything connected with the job of war occupied him. 
He was especially keen on getting better rifles, and in- 
ventors found that frequently when they could get no 
hearing at the War Department, Mr. Lincoln would take 
time to test their guns himself. He had found a clerk 


in the Navy Department who was as interested as he in - 


fire arms and whenever he got his hands on a new rifle, 
he would ask this man to “ go shooting” with him. His 
target was usually a sheet of white government note paper 
pinned to a tree. From this he would pace off eighty to 
one hundred feet; take a quick aim and often put almost 
every bullet through the paper. He enjoyed the sport like 
a boy. 

The balloon began to be used early in the war for ob- 
servation purposes and Mr. Lincoln delighted in watch- 
ing it sailing over Washington or swaying above the 
troops. It was he, too, who insisted that John Ericsson, 
the famous Swedish inventor, should have a chance to try 
out the plans for an armored monitor which he wanted 
to build. 

Ericsson’s idea was to mount on a raft a round 
turret furnished with guns and to clothe the whole 
thing in armor. Up to that time our navy was built 
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The great army had its first trial in July of 1867 


her iron sides. There was terror through the North at 
this result. What could not the “Merrimac” do in their 
ports if the Confederates sent her out? No gun could 
touch her. What would she do to Washington if she came 
up the Potomac? 

The answer came quickly. The queer iron-clad thing 
that John Ericsson had built was already on its way south. 
It came in such a hurry that it was finished as it 
travelled. When the “ Merrimac” steamed out the morn- 
ing after the “ Monitor” arrived, to sink another wooden 
ship, she was faced by what looked like “a cheese box 
on a raft.” John Ericsson’s “ Monitor” might look queer, 
but it didn’t take her long so to batter the “ Merrimac” 
that she was glad to retreat. This contest was the be- 
ginning of the iron-clad navies of the world. People in 
Washington who were impatient with the President’s 
willingness to try out new ideas were a little more re- 
spectful after this experience. 


HE close study Mr. Lincoln was giving to military 

matters was far from making him cocksure or domi- 
neering. His generals ought to know better than he did. 
He had put them there to do certain work. He must 
give them a chance—not “meddle”; but generals who, 
like McClellan, thought Mr. Lincoln’s patience weakness 
were sure, sooner or later, to learn their mistake. His 
patience had a limit. As soon as he was convinced that 
a man was not doing what he had been given a fair chance 
to do, he became every inch commander-in-chief. This 
was long happening in McClellan’s case. It is probable 
that the general thought Mr. Lincoln would not dare to 
order him to move before he made the sign. He thought 
he was too popular with the army—there was no general 
in all the Civil War more beloved by his soldiers than 
General McClellan—too popular in the North. He was 
mistaken. In January, 1862, Mr. Lincoln asserted him- 
self and ordered a general advance on the entire front 


the mobility, the ingenuity of the Confed- 
erates. At the outset of the campaign, for 
instance, he delayed a month before York- 
town, making the most scientific and elaborate prepara- 
tion to reduce it, only to find that when he attacked, the 
enemy had gone! 


HEN Mr. Lincoln saw that the campaign on which 

the North had rested all its hopes for so long was 
a failure, he was, as he said, as nearly inconsolable as he 
could be and live. His disappointment came as the climax 
of a series of private as well as public troubles through 
all this year and a quarter of war. He was a man who 
could not bear to see stranger or friend hurt—even dis- 
appointed. He had a friendly heart, which needed for 
its own content to see all the world happy. War and 
the calculated killing of men was a hideous thing to 
him. And yet he had to be responsible for a war, and 
from the start that war had taken from him people that 
he loved dearly. 

One of the first of these was an Illinois boy, Elmer E. 
Ellsworth. Young Ellsworth had been known all over 
the country as the leader of the Chicago Zouaves—a mili- 
tary organization which both by its uniform and its bril- 
liant maneuvering had been the envy of boys and young 
men everywhere. Mr. Lincoln had brought him to Wash- 
ington and made him a colonel in the volunteer service. 
In May, 1861, he was one of the officers of an expedi- 
tion sent across the Potomac to drive the enemy from 
Arlington and Alexandria. Mr. Lincoln had been able 
to see from his windows in Washington a Confederate 
flag, flying from a staff in this territory; and it had 
been a great annoyance to him. As the Union force ap- 
proached this flag, young Ellsworth dashed ahead and 
tore it from its staff, but as he did so a ball struck 
and killed him. His death hurt Mr. Lincoln cruelly. He 
immediately wrote to Col. Ellsworth’s parents—the first 
of many tender letters of consolation which he was to 
write before the war was over. 

(Continued on page 28) 











CHAPTER XII 
Tue Deserteo Hovst 

ROACHING the matter of the desert- 

ed house to Elwell and McKenna next 

morning, Torrance found them both 

as eager as himself to inspect again 
a place so full of interest and even mystery. 
But much to their disappointment no one was 
allowed to leave camp at all that day. There 
was still so much to be done in the way of 
straightening things out that both morning 
and afternoon were fully occupied with var- 
ious chores. 

“With Geoff and Hank both tent leaders, 
it isn’t going to be a cinch for all of us to get 
off together at any time,” remarked McKenna 
pessimistically as they discussed the prospects 
while putting up the mess tables during the 
morning. 

“We'll manage it all right later on,” de- 
clared Elwell. “ After things get going we'll 
have most of the afternoon free unless there’s 
a general hike or a meet of some kind.” 

But in spite of his confidence it was not 
until their fourth day in camp that they 
managed to effect an escape directly after 
dinner and headed southward along the lake 
shore. The air was hot and lifeless and 
there were signs about of a brooding storm, 
but none of them thought of postponing the 
expedition on that account. 

“We've simply got to get over there today 
or I'll bust with curiosity,” declared Jaffrey. 
“We hardly saw anything before.” 

“You've said it!” agreed Torrance. “ It'll 
be a lot more interesting, too, now that we 
know something about the place. I wonder 
if the old clock has struck since we were 
here.” 

“That's all rot,” sniffed Elwell. “I'll bet 
the works are so rusted up that even the 
hands couldn’t move. I would like to know 
how they get into that tower, though. If we 
could only find a boat and go out on the lake 
it would be spiffy.” 

They continued to discuss possibilities as 
they followed the shore line and the bank of 
the little stream. Crossing the bridge, they 
ducked quickly between the crumbling gate 
posts and sped along the gloomy road be- 
neath the somber, overspreading pines. 


HEN finally they emerged on the shore of the little, 

hill-girt lake and paused instinctively to stare about, 
they found the place entirely unchanged. Though it was 
late June and the trees all in full leaf, the gaunt gray house 
with its rows of tightly shuttered windows had the same 
air of gloomy desolation they had noticed two months 
before. The low, flat terrace was bathed in hot sunshine. 
In the cracks between the great flagstones grass grew 
luxuriantly, and here and there little clumps of wild 
flowers had taken root. Masses of vines covered great 
patches of the rough stone walls, but somehow nothing 
seemed to have the power of softening that sense of chill 
foreboding which seemed to hang, over the old house like 
some poisonous miasma. 

“No wonder the girl got scarlet fever,” remarked Mc- 
Kenna in a slightly depressed tone as they moved forward 
toward the terrace. “The place don’t seem healthy to 
me.” 

Pink Elwell snorted. “You nut! You get scarlet fever 
from people, not places.” 

“Well, I'll bet there’s malaria around, or something,” 
persisted McKenna. 

“You’re a nice sort of a wet blanket, Mac,” scoffed 
Jaffrey. “I’m surprised you could bring yourself to 
come along. Well, I see the old clock’s still on the 
job.” 

Gaining the terrace they paused in a group to stare 
speculatively at the round stone clock tower. Jaffrey 
and Torrance could not help but think of that momentary 
glimpse they had had of someone or something bending 
over the battlemented top which was now quite bare and 
empty. Presently the former’s glance swept past the 
tower over the flat, motionless water to rest upon a fringe 
of dark cloud just showing above the distant hill. 

“Gosh! I hope we’re not going to be caught in a 
storm,” he exclaimed. 

“We should worry,” shrugged Elwell, glancing down 
at his shorts. “None of us have on anything to spoil. 
What are we going to do first? Look for a boat?” 





“We did that last time,” reminded Rhodes. “ Let’s 
make a circuit of the house and see what there is around 
on the other side.” 

His suggestion met with general approval and they 
started briskly down the terrace past the row of shuttered 
windows which dotted the front of the rambling building. 
Over the main entrance a square projection was upheld 
by weatherworn carved pillars which looked, somehow, 
older than the house and as if they might have had a 
history. The doorway was solidly boarded up and the 
only other entrance in this side was a heavy oaken door 
set in a slight recess. Elwell tried the knob and found 
it fast, and then, overcome by curiosity, he took hold of 
the shutter of an adjoining window and shook it. 

“Hey!” protested Rhodes. “Cut it out, Pink. We're 
not house breakers. 

Elwell grinned. “I wanted to see if it was loose,” 
he explained. “I’m afraid there’s no hope. The guy who 
shut up this place certainly made a good job of it.” 

At the further end of the terrace a short flight of 
moss-grown stone steps led down into what had evidently 
once been an extensive walled garden. Flagged paths 
traversed it at regular intervals, forming beds where a 
few sturdy flowers struggled valiantly against a wilder- 
ness of choking weeds. Here and there against the wall 
stood carved stone benches, while curious statues peered 
out ghostlike from masses of luxuriant shrubbery. 

“It sort of gives you the creeps,” said McKenna in a 
subdued tone, as they paused beside a cracked, empty 
fountain in the center. 

“You've said it!” agreed Jaffrey emphatically. “ And 
yet I expect it was mighty pretty once. I wonder ‘2 

He paused abruptly as the sunlight suddenly vanished 
and a dark shadow swept over the ruined garden as swift- 
ly as if it had been caused by the wing of some gigantic 
bird. Staring upward they saw that the dark storm 
clouds covered half the heavens and were rushing forward 
ahead of a stiff breeze, of which, however, not a breath 
was felt down in this sheltered hollow. A moment 
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later there came a rumbling peal of thunder. 

“Hang it all!’ burst out Rhodes. “We 
ought to start back, I suppose.” 

“We'd never make camp in time,” shrugged 
Elwell. “ Much better look for some kind of 
a shelter until it passes over. Say! Isn’t 
that a door in the wall over there?’ 

The others glanced eagerly to where he 
pointed and a moment later were racing in a 
body to the further corner of the garden 
where a narrow door was set in the stone 
wall. At first it resisted their efforts, but 
presently with a loud screeching of rusted 
hinges, it yielded reluctantly and the scouts 
pushed through to find themselves in a nar- 
row open space at the rear of the house be- 
yond which the hill rose up steeply. 

On the right and only a few feet away loom- 
ed the rear wall of a wing which had partially 
encircled the garden. In it was a door and 
three or four windows, the latter all shut- 
tered like the rest. As they hesitated, un- 
certain just what to do, a flash of lightning 
lit up the gathering gloom, a detonating roar 
of thunder followed swiftly, and a few great 
rain drops began to patter down. 

“ Not exactly the time for ceremony,” mut- 
tered Elwell, who stood nearest the door. 

Half in jest and without the slightest idea 
of success, he reached out and gripped the 
tarnished brass knob. To his utter astonish- 
ment it turned easily in his hand and the 
door swung smoothly and silently open. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Puantom Foorsteprs. 

NSTEAD of taking instant advantage of 

this unexpected shelter, the five boys 
hesitated appreciably to cross the threshold. 
Elwell, indeed, was so surprised that he step- 
ped back suddenly and trod hard on Jaffrey’s 
foot; and the latter, instead of retaliating 
emphatically, merely pushed him aside and 
peered questioningly into the shadows reveal- 
ed by the open door. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” he 
ejaculated. “ How the deuce does it come to 
be unlocked *” 

“And what makes it open so easily?” 
chimed in Rhodes. 

“You’ve got me,” said Pink. A _ large 
raindrop splashed on his bare neck, causing him to step 
quickly through the doorway. “Come ahead in,” he urged. 

“There’s no sense staying out there and getting soaked.” 

“ Maybe there’s a caretaker or somebody like that who 
comes in now and then,” suggested Torrance with sudden 
inspiration, as they made haste to follow. “He might 
have left it unlocked the last time he was here.” 

“That’s true,” agreed Elwell, glancing curiously about. 
He pulled an electric torch from his hip pocket and 
pressed the button. ‘“ You never know when these things 
will come in handy,” he added in a tone of self- 
congratulation. 

The room in which they stood was apparently a laun- 
dry, if one could judge from the row of tubs and other 
washing paraphernalia that stood about. Opposite the 
outside door was another which stood ajar, and as Pink 
moved toward it with his light, the others followed, their 
interest and curiosity increasing by leaps and bounds. 

A damp, musty, shut-up odor greeted them as they 
pushed through the door, but they scarcely heeded it in 
their eagerness to see what lay beyond. The room was full 
thirty feet long and proportionately wide, and paved 
completely with great square blocks of stone. On one 
side was’ a fireplace with an opening large enough to con- 
tain a full sized kitchen range. Overhead were heavy 
oaken beams, and about the walls stood quaint dressers 
and cupboards, the former still holding rows of pots and 
pans of brass or copper, now covered thick with verdigris. 

“Some kitchen,” ejaculated Elwell. 

“T’d hate like thunder to tramp around on this stone 
floor, though, especially in winter,” remarked the practical 
Jaffrey. 

There were several windows in the room and no less 
than five doors beside the one into the laundry. The first 
one they tried opened into a hallway at one end of which 
rose a curious circular staircase. At the other end the 
hall took a sharp turn and presently another, ending a 
little way beyond in a green baize door. 

Here the boys hesitated, drawing closer together in- 
stinctively. Outside the thunder roared and rumbled 
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and from somewhere came the muffled sound of furious 
beating rain. But in that musty, shut-in corridor, lit 
only by the quivering white circle from the electric 
torch, they seemed very far away from everything 
familiar, and more than one of them was conscious of a 
queer, uncanny, creepy feeling. : 


T was Torrance who broke the spell. Unable any longer 

to endure the hateful sense of expectant waiting, he 
shoved suddenly against the baize door, which yielded 
readily to his touch. 

“Come ahead, fellows,” he said in a hoarse sort of 
whisper. And then, as Elwells light flickered over his 
shoulder, his tone changed abruptly. “Gee-whiz!” he 
exclaimed. “Some class to this, all right.” 

They had emerged into a wide hallway panelled to the 
ceiling in dark wood. Several tall chairs and a table or 
two stood against the walls, and under foot they felt the 
soft give of rugs or carpets. On the right, through a high, 
square doorway at which hung faded, dusty remnants of 
velvet portieres, lay a room larger than the kitchen, whose 
great massive center table, sideboards and dining chairs 
at once proclaimed its use. With the shuttered windows 
it was dark and stuffy, and over everything the dust lay 
thick, even arising in little clouds as the boys moved cau- 
tiously about inspecting the various articles of interest. 

“Pretty punk caretakers, I'd say,” remarked Elwell, 
who was recovering his spirits. “It doesn't look as if 
anybody had been near the place since it was shut up.” 

“You've said it,” agreed Rhodes. “Seems a shame to 
let all these things go to ruin. What’s at the other end 
of the hall, I wonder? It looks lighter, somehow.” 

Midway along the spacious corridor two closed doors 
faced one another, but the boys were too eager to see 
what lay beyond to open them. Hastening on, they 
entered a wide, lofty hall which ran straight through the 
center of the house and extended upward full two stories 
to a vaulted timbered roof. Opposite the front door a 
double flight of stairs with carved oak balustrades led 
to a landing above which rose a great window of amber 
colored glass. Unlike all the others they had seen it was 
unshuttered, and in spite of the darkness of the storm it 
let in sufficient light to bring out with more or less dis- 
tinctness the principal features of this unusual room. 

Massive, high-backed chairs stood here and there be- 
tween cabinets and small tables. In front of the huge 
fireplace was a deep sofa with a long, 
heavy oak table at its back. Most in- 
teresting of all were the portraits in 
tarnished frames which hung against the 
panelled walls—life-sized portraits of 
men and women in quaint, old-time cos- 
tumes, their faces staring out of the 
dark backgrounds with a curious and 


rather disconcerting semblance of 
reality. 
HERE were perhaps a dozen of 


these, but by far the most strik- 
ing was the one which had been built 
into the carved oak chimney piece. It 
represented the full length figure of a 
man clad in the doubtlet and hose of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day. One hand rested 
on a rapier hilt; the other held a pair 


of embroidered leather gloves. Such 
details the boys sensed rather than per- 
ceived, for it was the face which at- 


tracted instant and not at all agreeable 
attention. Long, narrow and very pale 
it was, with a high-bridged, arrogant 
nose and red lips set in a hateful sort 
of sneer, The eyes were dark and bril- 
liant and seemed to be regarding the in- 
terlopers with a fixed intensity which 
was far from pleasant. 

“Beastly looking duffer,” remarked 
Rhodes as he turned away at length. 
“T’d hate like the deuce to meet him in 
the flesh.” 

“Tll bet he’d poke that sword 
through you without turning a_ hair,” 
declared Elwell. “It’s getting brighter. 
fellows. I thought that storm wouldn’t 
last long.” He peered through a wide 
doorway to the right of the fireplace. 
“Hanged if here isn’t another room! 
This place is a regular e 

He broke off abruptly as a sudden 
startled cry came from. Jim McKenna, 
who had lingered behind. 

“The eyes! Look at them!” 

The others turned hurriedly to find 
him staring in a frightened sort of way 
at the portrait above the mantel. 

“What the dickens do you mean 
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yelling like that?” demanded Rhodes angrily. He was 
unpleasantly conscious of having jumped nervously, and 
even now his heart was pounding a bit unevenly. “ What’s 
the matter with the eyes? ” 

McKenna turned a flushed, embarrassed face on him. 

“They—they moved,” he faltered. 

“Rot!” snapped Rhodes. “ How could they move?” 

“But they did,” persisted McKenna, glancing furtively 
at the portrait again, “I was looking at his beastly face, 
and when you fellows went over to that door, the eyes 
t-t-turned and—and followed you.” 

“You’re dizzy, Mac!” sniffed Geoff. “Turn your flash 
on it, Pink.” 

Elwell, obeyed promptly and the brilliant white light, 
focussed on the portrait, brought into clear relief the 
eyes, dark, deep-set, insolent in expression, but unmis- 
takably painted on the canvas. 

“I thought so,” said Rhodes shortly. “In a photograph 
when a person’s taken looking directly at the camera, 
the eyes seem to follow you as you move, and I sup- 
pose it’s the same with a painted portrait. That’s what 
happened to you, Mac. Let’s speed up, fellows. We'll 
be late for supper if we don’t hustle.” 


HOUGH McKenna looked bewildered and not entirely 
convinced, he made no further comment as he followed 
the others into the long room to the right of the hall. 
He kept unusually close to them, however, glancing 
nervously behind now and then and showing little in- 
terest in the contents of the apartment, which seemed 
to be the drawing room, or principal room of the mansion. 
Beyond this lay a small, square library lined from 
floor to ceiling with well-filled book-shelves. No other door 
led out of it, and as the boys stood there hesitating, not 
knowing whether to be glad or sorry that their explora- 
tions were at an end, all at once Pink Elwell stiffened 
and the flashlight in his hand went out abruptly. 

“Listen!” he breathed. 

A tense, breathless hush descended on the little group. 
The thunder had died away and the rain no longer beat 
against the closed shutters. For an instant one could 
have heard a pin drop; and then of a sudden the dead 
stillness of that darkened room was broken by the sound 
of-——footsteps ! 


They seemed to approach slowly yet steadily. They were 


too distinct to be in some room overhead, or on the ter- 
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« Beat it, Pink,’ hissed Torrance 
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race outside the shuttered windows. And yet there was 
a curious elusive quality about the sound which both 
puzzled and alarmed the boys, whose nerves were already 
more than a trifle on edge. 

Torrance found himself staring apprehensively at the 
shadowy doorway, a cold chill flickering on his spine. It 
was as if someone were creeping stealthily toward them 
through the long drawing room, and the soft pad-pad 
came on until it seemed as if the unknown person must 
be in their very midst. Then suddenly someone gasped 
and the light flashed again from Elwell’s torch. Swiftly 
it wavered about the book-lined room, rested momentarily 
on the fireplace and windows, picked out the faded hang- 
ings in the open doorway. 

But there was not a soul in sight. 
the place was empty! 

And then abruptly taut nerves snapped. Afterward 
no one could remember exactly who started that panicky 
flight. They only knew that in a body they rushed back 
through the long drawing room, across the hall, down the 
side corridor and flung themselves against the baize door. 
Crowding against each other, bumping into sharp corners, 
tripping over sills, they raced along that narrow rear 
hallway, fled across the stone-paved kitchen, and at last, 
plunged through the laundry door into the open. 


Save for themselve: 


CHAPTER XIV 
Tue Arrack on Moose Istanp 


66 HAT nuts we were to beat it that way like a 
lot of scared chickens,” remarked Pink Elwell, 

as the inseparable five strolled together along the shore 
after supper. “We didn’t half look the place over. How 
do we know what might have been up-stairs or down 
cellar? ” 

“Down cellar!” echoed McKenna. 
a nerve to think of going there.” 

“Why not? You don’t mind going down cellar at home, 
do you?” 

“Oh, well, that’s—that’s different. I wouldn’t a 

“Say!” interrupted Frank Jaffrey suddenly. “Do you 
suppose that’s where the sound of those footsteps came 
from?” 

Elwell shrugged his shoulders, “I don’t believe they 
were footsteps at all,’ he returned coolly. 

“You don’t? Well, what the dickens was it then?” - 

“Oh, it might have been the wind, or 

- dripping water, or anything like that. 
There was a ranch house on the next 
place to ours at home that had the rep 
of being haunted. Every once in a while 
you could hear what sounded exactly 
like someone walking across the attic 
floor. I heard it myself once, and be- 
lieve me, it was creepy all right. But 
one night a couple of the men went up 
to investigate and found it was nothing 
but a loose ventilator scraping against 
the chimney. I'll bet this is the same 
sort of thing.” 

This matter-of-fact solution of an in- 
cident which had so impressed them 
all did not meet with general approval. 
On the contrary it roused a storm of 
argument and discussion which only 
ended when the sound of the bugle sum- 
moned them to the evening council fire, 
and even then there were signs that it 
would be resumed at an early date. 

The camp fire was located at the ex- 
treme end of a rocky point which thrust 
its nose out into the lake almost op- 
posite the tent occupied by the Fox 
patrol. The pioneer squad for the day 
had laid the fire scientifically and col- 
lected a large pile of reserve wood, and 
at the ‘sound of the bugle the scouts 
came trooping in from all sides to 
settle down in a circle for what most of 
them felt to be the best part of the 
day. 

Though the sun had set it was not 
yet quite dark. In the western sky 
were streaks of dull crimson and across 
the lake the string of wooded islands 
stood up blackly against the fading 
glow, 

Torrance stretched his long body on 
the moss and resting his head against 
Geoff’s upraised knees, surveyed the 
prospect with dreamy content. On the 
rocks below the water lapped with 
soothing rythmic splashes. Overhead 
the evening breeze softly stirred the 
trees, bringing to his nostrils the fresh, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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N the good old days——we say 
good old days because you 
are used to hearing it, and 
because it sounds sort of 
good to me when we say it well, 
in those days which we call good 
because they always seem good 
to us, people told time by the sun 
and moon and stars. They would 
step to the door and see how high 
the sun appeared above the hori- 
zon and would tell you within a 
few minutes of the correct time. 
The trappers, the hunters, the 
pioneers, and the backwoodsmen , 
had no clocks or watches, although 4 
Davy Crockett did carry a little 
brass sun dial on a leather watch 7 
fob, but the funny part about it 
is there was no watch on the end 
of the fob, but there was a com- f 
pass below the sun dial and with 
these two instruments one could 
tell the time of day, although I 
doubt if Davy needed them; the 
ancient strap and dial was a pres- 
ent to the great hunter. I saw this 
contrivance in the mountains of 
East Tennessee, and tried to buy 
it. but did not have money enough. 

The old-fashioned people also 
measured distance by sight, some- 
times used their fingers and 
thumbs for that purpose, but this 
was not often considered neces- 
sary because so accustomed were 
they to judging distances by the 
eye that by that means they could 
estimate close enough for all 
practical purposes. 

The way to measure distance by the fingers and hands is 
about the same as artists today measure the proportions of 
the object they are sketching—the artist uses his pencil or 
brush, and his thumbnail to measure or mark the dimensions. 
But you will note that in Fig. 1 the scout is using his fingers 
and eye only. Of course, you use but one eye, closing the 
other, then you hold your hand, as near as possible, at right 
angles with your wrist and your arm extended full length. 
In that position at a thousand feet from the space to be 
measured your three fingers will cut off, cover or hide, a 
space three hundred feet: that ic, if it is a thousand feet 
from C to D, it will be three hundred feet from A to B. In 
other words your three fingers will cover the whole space 
between A and B, in the same manner six fingers alongside of 
each other (Fig. 2) at fifteen feet will cover the space of three 
hundred feet, or if the thumb is held up perpendicularly at 
an arm's length in front of the eye the observer standing at a 


distance of two hundred yards (Fig. 3) from the space or 
object to be measured, the thumb will cover one kLundred 
yards. 


N Rhode Island, about a century ago, there was an old lady 

who lived on the community; that is, she would go around 
visiting at meal times and was always invited to breakfast, 
dinner or supper, as the occasion suggested. One time, while 
visiting the family of one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, this same old lady became a little worried 
when she saw no sign of the evening meal being prepared, 
because she had lunched with an economical family, conse- 
quently food was uppermost in her mind. Excusing herself 
she stepped to the door with the remark, “I want to see how 
high the tea kettle is.” This was a bad break and it caused 
great amusement. What she meant to say was, “I want to 
see how high the sun is,” because in those days, in spite of 
the legends to the contrary, every house was not supplied 
with a grandfather's clock and most people told time by the 
sun ; to see how high the sun stood was to see the time of day. 

Lieutenant Blair of the Royal Naval Reserve is the one to 
whom we are now indebted for calling to our mind the old- 
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WENTY-FOUR graduate fellows from American univer- 

sities are soon to be selected to go to Belgium and take 
a year’s course of advanced study in the universities of that 
little nation, which fought so gamely in the struggle to save 
civilization from the ex-Kaiser and his German war lords. 
At the same time twenty-four Belgians will come to this 
country to study. 


Herbert Hoover, who is now Secretary of Commerce in 


President Harding's cabinet, and who was chairman of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, through which Americans 


contributed money to feed Belgium's 7,500,000 people during 
the war, is chiefly responsible for this exchange of graduate 
fellows, which is to take place every year. 


When the Commission wound up its work the Belgian gov- 
ernment asked Mr. Hoover to establish a permanent memorial 
to what it had accomplished. The result was that the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium Educational Foundation was 
formed jn this country and the Fondation Universitaire in 
Belgium. Mr. Hoover is president of the former and honorary 
president of the latter. 


The American fellows are to be chosen by the heads of 
thirteen universities—Yale, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Columbia, Massachusetts Tech., Cornell, Vassar, Smith, Johns 
Hopkins, California, Chicago and Leland Stanford, Jr. When 
they reach Belgium they will have the choice of attending the 
Universities of Brussels, Ghent, Liege, Louvain, the School 


of Mines and Metallurgy at Mons or the Higher School at 
Antwerp. 
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Dan Beard’s Scouting Section 


You fellows are so full of questions about scouting and woodcraft 
and kindred subjects, and you have been firing them at me so thick and 
fast by letters, and even telephone calls, that I have decided to start a 
regular question and answer department in Boys’ Life, the official maga- 
zine of the Boy Scouts of America, and publish each month the answers 
fo as many of these questions as the editors will let me have space for. 
There are a lot of chaps also who write to me for “pointers ’ and “hints” 
on how to become scouts, or how to become better scouts. I am going to 
deal with them here too, by conducting a regular monthly Scouting De- 
partment. Perhaps through these pages I can solve a lot of the problems 
concerning yourself, your troop, or your patrol. If there is anything 
you want to know about scouting. hereafter address your letters to me al 
National Headquarters, and if there is any way in which I can help you, 
look for the answers to your troubles here in the Scouting Section of Boys’ 
Life which will be started in a future issue. 


Rel Cpararr 


National Scout Commissioner. 
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By Dan Beard 
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fashioned way of measuring time 
with one’s hands. The writer has 
used this method both as a boy 
and a man, and has found it ac- 
curate enough for all practical 
purposes. 


UPPOSE you are on a hike and 

want to know when to make 
camp—let us suppose that you 
will need at least one hour to get 
camp ready before dark. It does 
not make any difference whether 
you are on the plains, among the 
hills, or on the ocean, the sun 
sets when it goes below the hor- 
izon; but as far as you and the 
light are concerned, the sun sets 
when it goes below the hill or 
the mountain ; therefore you want 
to know how long it will be be- 
fore it drops behind the real hor- 
izon or the apparent horizon of 
the mountain or hill. 

If you will hold your arm at 
full length in front of you and 
turn your hand as near as nfiy 
be at right angles with your arm 
(Fig. 4), each one of your fingers 
will represent fifteen minutes or 
a quarter of an hour; therefore 
when the sun (Fig. 5) is four 
fingers above the horizon, it is 
time for you to stop and get your 
camp ready; in other words, you 
have just one hour to get your 
camp ready before dusk. By the 
same method of measurement if 
the moon is three fingers above 
; the horizon (Fig. 6), it will set 
in three-quarters of an hour; if the moon is one and a half 
lingers above the horizon it will set in twenty-two and one- 
half minutes. One finger is one-quarter of an hour, or fifteen 
minutes, then one-half finger is one half of fifteen minutes, 
or seven and a half minutes; that is, the moon will set in 
fifteen minutes plus seven and a half minutes, or twenty-two 
and one-half minutes (Fig. 7). But if you can get ‘eight 
fingers below the lower horn of the moon and the horizon 
it will be two hours before the moon dips below the edge 
of the world (Fig. 8). 

Of course, by this measurement one finger (Fig. 9) means 
a quarter of an hour, and six fingers mean an hour and a 
half (Fig. 10), but if the sun is real high and you hold your 
right hand up with four fingers, and on top of that there is 
still room for three fingers more, that would give you an hour 
and three-quarters, but if you have first held your left hand 
on the horizon then your right hand on top of that, and found 
there is still space between the right hand and the sun, then 
you remove your left hand from the bottom and put three 
fingers (Fig. 11) over the right hand. Of course that will 
be two hands and three-quarters of a hand, or two hours 
and three-quarters above the horizon. 

A big man has a big hand and a long arm, and a little 
fellow has a little hand and a short arm, so when the 
little fellow holds his little hand a short distance from his 
eyes it amounts to about the same as when a big man holds 
his big hand a long distance from his eye. In other words. 
this method of measuring the height of the sun and the moon 
is adjusted by nature, so that it is quite accurate enough for all. 

In this age of improvements, where science has done every- 
thing for us, we are apt to forget what nature has done. 
If we do forget this important fact our own development will 
suffer, for there is no doubt that a man or boy who can tell 
the time and measure distance with his hands and eye, is 
better equipped for life than the poor dub who is lost without a 
watch, a compass and astronomical instruments, so let all sing 

Weep not, thou tenderfoot fair, 
Weep not for clocks or pie; 

There is no pastry in the air 
Nor doughnuts in the sky. 
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Why Go to College? 
By J. Sherman Wallace, M. A. 
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DUCATION gives one the power of attention. The best 

courses of study are those which train the mind to con- 
centrate and hold its attention upon an object until it glows 
with light and interest; the power to marshal all the forces 
of the mind and march them together to conquest and vic- 
tory. To be able to sit down and focus attention upon one 
problem until it- is thought through is a satisfaction that 
belongs only to the educated mind. The man who can do 
this will get what he wants, for the world will always turn 
aside to let the man pass who knows where he is going. 

Education puts a man into fellowship with all the ages. 
It enables him to listen intelligently while all the poets and 
the prophets and the sages of the centuries talk to him. It 
multiplies his life in his own generation. It makes him at 
home among any class of men. ‘A man with limited educa- 
tion is in touch with life in a few points. Wide education 
brings contact with life at many points.’ It makes a man 
many-sided. He will live more in a day than an ignorant 
man can live in a century. 

But if there be an education that fits a man for better 
service, that makes him a larger, truer man, it is the duty 
of every young mna and young woman to get all of this 
kind of education that he can. If four years spent at the 
right kind of college will make one of more use in the world, 
that is sufficient reason why one should go to college, even 
though the sacrifice which must be made is great. His duty 
to himself, to his generation, to the future, and to his 
Creator demands that he shall go. The choice of a college 
where a man may secure this full-rounded training is there- 
fore a matter of supreme importance, 
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The money will come easier if you 
tell him it’s our clothes you want 


™? Tell father you want to start back ; 

to school in a Hart Schaffner @ ia 

Marx suit and overcoat. He’ll sda lel i 

probably dig down for the money et 

without a grumble; he knows that we make fee 

boys’ clothes as good as we make clothes for a 

him. Good style, all-wool fabrics, fine tailoring. | 
Money back if you aren’t satisfied. 





| 
We make a specialty of first long trousers re | 
suits; we call them “Prep” models; they | 
have the smartest style touches going 


Hart Schaffner @ Marx ___| 
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SKy Islan 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
On ROARING FORK. 


écé ELL I'll be jiggered,” was Ted’s 
comment on the ranger’s absence, 
and that was the way all of us 

felt, I guess. 

“He ought to be here in such dry weather, 
Tom declared. “ But I suppose he’s making a 
hurried night trip to Spruce Park for provisions, 
and won't be back for some time. I wonder if 
we'd better wait here for him.” 

“I, for one, am in favor of going to bed,” 
yawned Ted Stanton. “ We've got a day's work 
cut out for us tomorrow, whatever we decide to 
do, and the next three or four hours is all the 
chance we'll have to rest up.” 

Stanton’s proposal was unanimously accepted, 
and a quarter of an hour after we had returned 
to our tent, every one of us was sound asleep in 
spite of the exciting day's events. Tom shook 
us all awake at four o'clock. I felt as if I had 
just fallen asleep, but I forced myself to roll out 
of bed and wash in the tingling waters of Bon- 
nahah Pool. Tom had already prepared a hot 
breakfast of oatmeal, bacon, and boiling coffee. 
Liquids boil at about 190 degs. at timberline, so 
we gulped down the coffee almost before it was 
taken off the stove. 

“ Fellows,” Tom began, as we cleaned up the 
last of the oatmeal, “I've been thinking about 
what we ought to do while I made breakfast. 
When I got up this morning, I climbed up to the 
lookout to see Starbuck, but he has not yet re- 
turned. So I think a couple of us ought to stay 
here today to tell Starbuck all about the trouble 
when he gets back, and to keep a general lookout 
on our camp and the forests below. We'll draw 
straws to see who stays.” 

Ray and Ted Skiff drew the two short ones 
that meant the lookout jobs, and although I 
could see they wanted awfully to go with us, 
they didn’t complain about their luck. 

“As for the rest of us,” Tom went on, “ we 
shall trail along after the Swede Larsen and 
Napoleon, and put out the fires they start. If 
luck is with us, we'll extinguish all the blazes 
without being seen, and then we can hurry back 
to The Sentinel to help Ray and Ted and Star- 
buck, if they need it. We can take along our 
knapsacks to beat out the fires, and also the 
kit of firefighting tools in the lookout cabin. I 
think that contains small shovels, hatchets, picks, 
and‘ rakes. But we must be hidden in Chipmunk 
Hollow before the men from Muggins Sawmill 
get there, so we had better start right away.” 

His plan was accepted as it stood, except that 
I suggested taking the camera with us in case 
it should prove useful. Ted Skiff and Ray Price 
looked very gloomy as we started down off Sky 
Island, but they promised to keep a good look- 
out in the station and to tell Starbuck every- 
thing when he returned. 


HE forest in the early morning light was more beautiful 
than ever. It seemed as bad as murder to think of any- 
one deliberately attempting to destroy those beautiful woods, 
with their millions of perfect trees and thousands of contented 
wild citizens. We knew that in the broad basin of Roaring 
Fork, the forests gave shelter to a hundred different kinds 
of wild life, from chipmunks, conies, camp robbers, blue jays, 
and Fremont squirrels, up to big animals such as bear, deer, 
and a few elk 

All these animals would be left homeless, while the beautiful 
and valuable forests of spruce and pine and aspen would be 
burned to the bare, ugly rock. This case, we knew, was the 
planned attempt to destroy the wealth of the forest, and as 
such was positively criminal. But was it not also criminal 
to leave a campfire burning, or to toss a match or cigarette 
carelessly aside—common causes of forest fires? Nine-tenths 
of the forest fires might be prevented by the exercise of a 
little care and caution. When I thought how one little match 
could work the destruction of hundreds of acres of invaluable 
timber, I almost wished that fire had never been invented. 
Carelessly used in the forests, fire is an enemy rather than 
a friend. 

We trotted down easily to the bridge at Roaring Fork, 
crossed it, and worked across country into Chipmunk Hollow. 
Napoleon had certainly selected a perfect place to start a 
forest fire. for the timber was dry as dust, the underbrush 
dense, and the locations such that a crown blaze could be 
raging furiously before the fire would be visible to any sta- 
tion except that on The Sentinel. 

Tom told us to hide ourselves separately around the hollow 
and to stay hidden. We were not to get up even after the 
firebugs had gone, for fear the big Swede or Napoleon might 
linger near the blaze. Tom himself climbed into the tangled 
branches of a tall tree in the center of the little basin; Fred 
Tully and Ted Stanton disappeared in the underbrush, and 
I found a comfortable and secure hiding-place under a wind- 
fall, a prostrate lodgepole pine on whose dense branches the 
needles had turned from green to red brown. The tree had 
evidently been killed by lightning or beetles, and had blown 
down in one of the wind storms that sweep down from the 
Continental Divide. The morning was so cheerfully sunny, 
and the hollow so peaceful and quiet that it was hard for me 
to realize that a terrible fire might soon be destroying the 
whole of this beautiful, wooded valley. The distant murmur 
of Roaring Fork was very soothing, and before half an hour 
had passed, I found myself drowsing. The night before, mv 
three or four hours’ sleep had not done me much good. and 
instead of being wide awake and excited, I soon was nodding. 
while my eyes felt as heavy as lead In spite of saying the 
alphabet backwards and whistling under my breath, I could 
not keep my eyelids open. 

I don’t know how long I remained asleep, but I do know 
that dozing was much easier than nervously waiting in breath- 
less suspense as the other fellows did. I woke with a jerk, 








We worked like Trojans for two hours, unttl the sun set behind the 


all my senses alert, so much so that I distinctly remember 
the uncomfortable prickle of a pine cone under my back, and 
the raucous notes of a bluejay somewhere in the treetops of 
the hollow. Some vague memory of hearing the Swede say 
something about “ Yaas, I tank so, Mister Bowman,” floated 
through my brain—a senfence that my subconscious mind 
must have recorded while I was dozing. Some one was crash- 
ing through the underbrush close by—that much was certain. 


MUST have dreamed about our situation, for when I woke, 
something kept whispering to me, “ Take their picture! 
Take their picture!” It is not the first time that I have 
gotten help from “sleeping over” my problems when they 
are hard to solve; but the advice was good, for a picture 
of the firebugs actually at work would be good evidence 
against them. 

Carefully and slowly I unstrapped the camera from my 
knapsack, and prepared it for a quick snapshot if the men 
approached my fallen tree shelter. Then I peeped out into 
the hollow from my shelter. Gee! I knew then that my 
chances for getting the picture would be good, but at the 
time the thing I wanted most was to be some place else, any- 
where but under that tree in Chipmunk Hollow. For the two 
men—Napoleon and the big Swede—were striding straight 
toward my shelter, and the Swede was carfying a five-gallon 
can of kerosene! The two men were arguing. 

“TI tank dat patch of pines back dar iss de place for dat 
fire,” Larsen spoke in his broad accents. 

“We'll start the fire there,” stated Napoleon, crisply and 
decisively, pointing to the very windfail under which I was 
hiding! 

“Oh. all right, Mister Bowman. You ban boss. But I 
tank it fule trick.” 

I was hiding near the roots of the fallen lodgepole, and 
luckily for me, they directed their steps toward the matted 
upper branches. If they had come for me, I don’t know 
what I would have done. But I certainly would not have 
remained still while they poured kerosene on me and set fire 
to it. That’s not my idea of a good time. The Swede lum- 
berjack unscrewed the cap of the coal oil can, and doused 
the branches with so much kerosene that the odor of it 
spread even to my _ shelter. Napoleon directed Larsen’s 
operations. 

Now was my time to take a picture, if ever I was to do it! 
Focusing the camera with trembling haste, I snapped the shut- 
ter. The click sounded to my nervous ears like the explosion 
of an elephant gun. I glanced up fearfully. Neither had no- 
ticed it. But there, tucked away safely in my camera, was 
the image of Larsen and Bowman pouring oil on the dead tree, 
positive proof of their guilt in firing the forests. As Bowman 
applied a match to the oil-drenched branches, I snapped again. 

Don’t imagine that I was calm and level-headed all this time. 
I was scared almost stiff. There I was hidden under a tree 
that would burn with a quick, intense heat that no one 
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could stand. My case was certainly one of be- 
ing between the frying pan and the fire. If I 
jumped up to run, the Swede, with a few lum- 
bering ten-foot strides, could overtake me, and 
the game would be lest. Men who were caught 
red-handed in an act as serious as the destruc- 
tion of national forests will stop at nothing. 
But on the other hand, if I remained hidden, 
in a few minutes I would be burned to death 
under that dead tree soaked in kerosene. 


VEN as Bowman touched the match to the 

waiting brown needles, a great wave of 
flame, an inverted waterfall of fire, licked up 
among the branches, spreading and growing, 
eating slowly through the thicker twigs, devour- 
ing instantly the dry needles. The whole crown 
of the tree was in flames in an instant, and even 
the forest carpet had caught the blaze, with a 
ring of fire eating steadily, outward in an ever 
increasing circle. Little tongues of fire danced 
down the trunk toward my hiding-place. 

“That will burn every bit of timber on the 
Roaring Fork,” Napoleon shouted exultantly. 
“Now, Larsen, I'm going to leave you. Set 
your other four fires as well as this, and Ill 
have your money waiting for you at Mountain 
City when you call for it.” 

He turned sharply, walking rapidly away, but 
not before I had snapped another picture of him 
with the Swede, standing by the blaze. Now 
my series of three pictures told the whole story 
—drenching the tree with kerosene, lighting the 
branches, and watching the blaze with satisfac- 
tion. As far as evidence against the firebugs 
was concerned, my camera held absolute proof. 
But my position under the blazing lodgepole pine 
was neither safe nor comfortable. 

Larsen stood there stupidly, staring at the 
growing fire. It nearly drove me frantic to see 
those wicked fire fangs creeping toward me, in 
the branches, on the trunk, through the dry 
floor of pine needles. Would the Swede never 
move? My shelter grew hotter and hotter, until 
I felt that I was being roasted alive and choked 
to death by the smoke. Just as I decided in 
desperation to roll out from under the tree, Lar- 
sen stooped deliberately over the kerosene can, 
picked it up, and strode placidly off to the south, 
with never a backward glance. 

I rolled out almost choked, coughing and cry- 
ing from the heat and smoke. Tom dropped 
from his tree and ran to my -side, calling “ Are 
you hurt, Kenneth?” I suppose he was just 
as miserable in his tree watching the fire burn 
toward me as I was myself. However, I shook 
my head between coughs, watching him while 
he gave the chipmunk chirp that brought Fred 
and Ted Stanton from their hiding-places. 

*“*Quick, Ted,” Tom ordered. “Follow the 
Swede before you lose track of him entirely. 
range Make a plain trail for us to track you—break 

branches, leave your handkerchief, anything so 
tha’ we can follow you when we have put this fire out.’ 

Without a word, Ted Stanton darted into the woods after 
Larsen, avoiding the crunching branches and dry underbrush 
as much as possible. 


Ww started working feverishiy, even while Tom was direct- 
ing. With the sharp-bladed spade that I had brought 
from the ranger station, not much bigger than a trowel, I 
began digging a dirt barrier in front of the advancing flames 
along the ground. The inflammable material was perhaps 
six inches thick, composed of pine needles, dry moss, and 
little chips and twigs. This I scooped out in a trench two 
feet across, working with frenzied haste to corral the tiny 
flames. Tom was digging on the other side of the blaze with 
the hatchet, while Fred climbed the trees and hacked off the 
branches that bent perilously close over the scorching flame. 

All the dirt that I dug I threw on the fire to smother it, 
finally beating at the flames with my shovel. Tom and Fred 
worked furiously, and it was less than fifteen minutes before 
we had made a trench around the glowing lodgepole. Now 
the tree was on an island from which the flames could neither 
leap to the treetops nor crawl along the ground to other trees. 
Although we made no attempt to put out the big bonfire 
blazing in the middle, the three of us felt confident that the 
blaze would spread no further. 

“Come! Quick!” Tom snapped, when we had finished. 
“We've got to hurry on to the next one. If we let one of 
these fires start and grow big, it’s all over with the forest.” 

Ted had left a clear trail through the dense woods. 
Five minutes’ run through the tangled underbrush, and here. 
with inflammable tinder on every side, we came upon the: 
second flame. 

Stanton was not in sight. Evidently he had left us to ex- 
tinguish the blaze and had kept up his task of trailing the. 
Swede. “ Good old Ted!” Fred panted, and we set to work 
on the fire. Larsen had built it in a dead bush against which 
were piled sticks, pine cones, branches, and all the litter of 
the forest floor. Lacking Napoleon’s supervision, the clumsy 
lumberjack had made a poorer fire, and we did not have to 
dig so much to get it cut off from the tinder bridges that 
would have carried the terrible flame into the forest. 

But we worked with the fever of uncertainty, for we knew 
that we must hurry to get to the next flame, yet we feared 
to leave this one before it was well under control. 

“That’s two,” Tom gasped. “Great guns! I wonder if 
we can ever put out all five of them.” 

The next fire was in a dusty meadow, where the grass was 
as dry as cured hay. The slight breeze was fanning the 
leaping flames in a wavering line toward the tall forest giants 
on the edge of the meadow. 

“Over here, fellows,” Tom shouted. ‘“ We've got to dig a 
fire line here at the far side of the meadow, and fight the 
flames on that line.” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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On long. head cycle trips 


“X7OU bet sturdy Vitalics, with their famous V-shaped, non-skid 


treads, are the best tires that money can buy. 


It doesn’t seem as 


though you could ever wear them out, no matter how hard you use them. 


‘“‘Why, one Vitalic tire will last more than twice as long as an ordinary 
cheap tire! That’s why I always pay a trifle more and insist upon get- 
ting genuine Vitalics, They save me at least $1.50 on every one I buy. 


“And there’s never a worry about any kind of trouble when you have 


Vitalics between you and the road—I know! 


* 


No wonder Vitalic owners are proud of 
their tires. 


The rubber is extra strong, lively, wear- 
resisting, pure rubber. And the inside 
fabric is a special, closely-woven, heavy 
1414-ounce motorcycle fabric. 


Now you know why the makers of such 


* 


Next time, try Vitalics.” 
* 


good bicycles as Columbia, Dayton, 
Emblem, Excelsior, Harley-Davidson, 
Indian, Iver-Johnson, Pierce and Yale 
use Vitalic tires as equipment on their 
better grade wheels. 


Of course Vitalics are guaranteed—ask 
the dealer who sells them! 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
Erie, Pa. 





















You’ll want the free 
booklet 


It tells you how tires 
are made, and why Vi- 
talics are the best tires 
money can buy. Write 
now for the new book- 
let, “The Truth from 
Tube to Tread.” Ad- 
dress Department B-9. 
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TRADE MARK 


“Tougher than. 
elephant hide” 
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? LOOKING UP 240 FT pe 
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. NATURE AS A BRIDGE- BUILDER 
STEWARY BULIFANT, Hamplon Va 
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First Prize "Awarded to L. Bruml, of Lockford, «4 
California, for his Photograph Entitled | 


“Up and Over” 


(Contest Rules on Page 32) 
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IME: August, 1921. Weather: hot. 
Characters: “Chuck” Smith and 
“ Beany” Perkins, Boy Scouts. 


Chuck—Where goin’, Beany? 
Beany—Troop meeting, of course. 
Chuck—Aw, gee! it’s too hot! Let’s can 

the meeting tonight and go swimming. 
Water's swell down at the pond. 

Beany—Skip meeting? Nixy! Why, I 
haven't missed a meeting since I joined the 
troop! 

Chuck—Sure, I know that. But that’s all 
the more reason why you can miss tonight. 
They can’t expect you to be there every time. 
Fellow’s got to have a little time to himself 
once in a while. 

Beany—Aw come along to meeting! We 
can go swimming tomorrow night. 

Chuck—Nothing doing—none of 
old room for mine. Better come. 

Beany—Gee, Chuck, I'd like to, 


that hot 





but Mr. 


Smith expects me and I can't go back on 
him. See you tomorrow. S‘long. 
IME: 10 years later. Weather: hot. 


Character: Charles (formerly ‘* Chuck ”’) 
Smith. 

Charles Smith—Whew, it’s hot! And not 
a breath of air stirring in this old office. 
Pretty soft for the boss; took his golf sticks 
and beat it for the club an hour ago. He 
won't show up again here until tomorrow. 
Thank goodness it's only an hour to closing 
time. Don't see why the boss asked me to 
stick around. There hasn't been a soul in 
since he left. He'd never know the difference 
if I beat it to the beach. And if anybody 
should call I probably couldn't do anything 
for them, anyway. I'm foolish for hanging 
around here—I'm going to beat it. (Locks 
office and departs). 


IME: Same as 
Character: James 
Perkins. 

James Perkins—Whew, some weather! I'm 
baking! Pretty decent of the boss to tell me 
when he left for the club that I might quit 
early. But these measly letter files have been 
in a mess so long they have got on my nerves 
and I’m going to finish them up today, for 
there’s no telling when I'll get another 
chance. Sure does keep a fellow hustling 
around this place. but that’s what I’m paid 
for. Tomorrow's Saturday—a half holiday— 
I'll go swimming then. 


above. Weather: hot. 
(formerly ‘“ Beany’’) 


Place: Scout Camp. 
Johnson and Joe 


IME: August, 1921. 
Characters: ‘Slim ” 
Williams. 

Slim—Say, what's the sense in all this tent 
inspection monkey-business? I can’t see why 
it should be a crime to leave a speck of paper 
on the ground, but the Scoutmaster did 
“call” me on that yesterday. 

Joe—Yes, you poor fish, and lost our 
Patro) the inspection banner! 

Slim—Well, what if I did? 
about that old banner, anyway? 

Joe—Well, you'd better snap into it and 
get ready now or you'll be in trouble again 
today. 

Slim—Doggone such foolishness. Oh, I'll 
be ready, all right. He didn’t look in our 
duffel bags yesterday, so I'm not going to 
fix mine up today. Just put a clean towel 
on top and I'll get by all right. Say, what 
are you polishing that old cooking pan for? 
Nobody told us to do that. Can't you find 
enough. things you have to do without look- 
ing for something more? 

Joe—Never mind what I'm doing. And 
let me tell you something, if you spoil our 
record again today the fellows won't do a 
thing to——Tenshun! 





Who cares 


IME: Ten years later. Place: Real Estate 
Office. Characters: Boss and Fred 

(formerly “ Slith’’) Johnson. 

Boss—Mr. Johnson, have you been looking 
after the Jones mortgage matter? 

Johnson—Yes, sir. 

Boss—Will you bring me 
please? 

Johnson (returning)—Here they are, sir. 


the papers, 





Boss (ten minutes later)—Mr. Johnson, 
wasn’t there an insurance policy on this 
property? It doesn’t seem to be here. 


I had it 
Probably it’s with some other 
I'll look for— 


Johnson—There should be one. 
out yesterday. 
matters on my desk. 

Boss—Mr. Johnson, there is just one place 
where that paper ought to be and that is 


right here. Now just a word of friendly 
advice. I have noticed that your desk is 
usually in disorder. That is a bad habit. 
It indicates careless acting and careless 
thinking. You'd better practice keeping 
things “ policed up” as we used to say in 
the army. 


IME: Same as above. Place: Aeroplane 
hangar. Characters: Superintendent and 
assistant superintendent. 

Sup.—Mr. Bruce, who is that mechanic 
working on Mr. West's plane? 

Ass’t. Sup.—That’s Joe Williams—just a 
young fellow, but one of the best men in 
the place. His tools are always in first class 
shape and his bench is as orderly as a sur- 
geon’s instrument case. He never wastes a 
second looking for something misplaced. 

Sup.—We're going to need an assistant 
foreman soon and that is the king of man 
we want. Keep your eye on Williams and 
let me know once in a while how he is get- 
ting along. 


IME: August, 1921. 
Characters: ‘ Tubby” 
Crawford. 

Tubby—Hey, Ben! What did old Simpson 
give you for mowing his lawn? 

Ben—Two bits. 

Tubby—Say, I have a little change, too. 
Let’s beat it down to Billy’s and get a soda. 

3en—Nope. Can't do it today. I'm sav- 
ing my money for First Class. 

Tubby—Oh, hang the First Class. Mine 
can wait and you can mow another lawn 
tomorrow. Remember, Billy only charges fif- 
teen cents for the biggest, sweetest, creamiest, 
coldest sodas in town. 

Ben—Doggone it, Tubby,. shut up. It’s 
hard enough to miss that soda without you 
making my mouth water. But I can't do it. 

Tubby—All right, then, but I’m going. 


Weather: hot. 
Fuller and Ben 


IME: Ten years later. Place: Freeman's 
clothing store. Characters: Clarence 
(formerly “ Tubby ’’) Fuller and Mr. Freeman. 
Fuller—That’s a nifty Panama, Mr. Free- 
man. What's the price? 

Freeman—FEight dollars. 

Fuller (trying it on)—Just my size. Will 
it be all right if I take it along and pay you 
on the first? I'm just a little short of cash 
right now, but will surely have the money 
then. 

lreeman—I'’m_ sorry, Mr. Fuller, but I 
can’t let you have it. Have you forgotten 
that you still owe us a balance of eight dol- 
lars on a suit you bought last year? Now 
please take this in the friendly way it’s in- 
tended, but there’s something wrong with 
your finances. You are a young man with 
nobody to support but yourself, working 
steady and drawing good pay and still you 
are always behind. I’m inclined to think 
your money is frittered away on small indul- 
gences—like this hat, for instance. Try 
keeping a check on your expenditures for a 
month and I'll bet you will be astonished at 
the amount of money you spend for candy, 
tobacco, lunches and moving pictures. 





Same as above. Place: First Na- 
Characters: President and 


IME: 
tional Bank. 
Cashier. 

President—Mr. Chambers, I see you have 
loaned $200 to that young Crawford fellow. 
Any security? 

Cashier—No, I don’t think it’s necessary. 
Crawford started an account with us ten 
years ago while he was a Boy Scout. While 
he was finishing the grades and going through 
high school he saved and deposited $400. 
That gave him his start in college. He has 
just about paid his own way. He begins his 
senior Year next month and I loaned him 
the $200 to see him through. 

President—Good for you. Any boy who 
can do that deserves help. We won’t need to 
worry any about security on that loan. 

Nuff said, 
THE CAVE SCOUT. 





We are holding 





J. Ray 


Please Send Your Addresses 


yment for photographs used in our contest which were sent in with incomplete 
addresses by the following persons and we should be very glad if they would communicate with u = 
Major G. B. Patterson, Queensland, Australia; Ray Lane; L. Kohnk; Scout Camp, Mason City; = 
aymire; Byron Vanderbilt; Carlton Leander, Cuba. = 
Nie 
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Now, if you only had a gun! y 


HEN you go out in the hills or 
the woods near your town, don’t 
you wish you had a gun? 





























You come to a fence along the edge 
of a woods, and out in the field beyond 
is a bunch of crows. 


The old sentinel crow is cocked up 
on a little mound keeping watch, and 
you just know you could get him if you 
had a gun. 

Maybe you can ride a wheel and skate or 


play ball better than any guy in the neigh- 
borhood. 


Probably if you had a gun you could beat 
them shooting, too. 


Sling-shots and air-guns are pretty tame 
when you’re old enough to have a Reming- 
ton .22. 


A man-size gun made for boys that are 
real fellows, with all the safety devices a 
real gun has. 


And there isn’t any one in town that'll 
have anything on you when you get your 
Remington .22. 


A regular rifle for a regular guy. 
Send for .22 caliber rifle Folder 


Remington, 
for Shooting Right 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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SUPPLY DEPT. 


Announces Substantial Reduction in Prices of Boy Scout Uniform and Equipment 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue 


Effective August Ist, 1921 








BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA LEAD 
WAY IN REDUCED PRICES 
The Boy Scouts of America is highly gratified 
to announce that arrangements have been made 
permitting a substantial reduction in the price 
of the official uniform and Boy Scout equip- 
ment effective August first, as shown in detail 
on opposite page. 


Attention is especially invited to the fact that 
in the so-called “essential” articles of uni- 
form, such as breeches, coats, shirts, hats and 
stockings, the reductions are especially sub- 
stantial. The reduction in the price of coat 
and breeches alone amounts to $1.05 below the 
prices fixed on April first, thus making these 
two articles of equipment available at a total 
cost of $5.00. 


A LOOK FORWARD 


It is predicted that with these new prices and 
the cooperation of Scouts and scout officials in 
equipping all of the 400,000 members with the 
new uniform so that by 1922 we will be dressed 
alike, we will add greatly to the prestige and 
attractiveness of membership in the Boy 
Scouts of America and thereby add greatly 
to the effectiveness of our program for 
character building and citizenship training. 


EFFICIENT MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


No mail order house in the United States can 
show such efficient record of achievement in 
operations as has been proven by expert survey 
of the operations of the Supply Department 
of the Boy Scouts of America. A service is 
maintained whereby orders are filled and 
shipped within twenty-four hours after receipt. 
An actual tabulation of error shows a per- 
centage of .00852 since January Ist, 1921, out 
of a total of 103,632 transactions handled. 
Mail orders are solicited and satisfactory 
service is assured. Wherever there are, how- 
ever, local outfitters, the Boy Scouts of 
America gladly recognize them and recom- 
mend that they be given local support. 
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A Scout Properly Uniformed 


New York City 


PURPOSE OF SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


The purpose of the Boy Scouts of America 
in handling equipment and supplies for the 
use of boys who become Boy Scouts is primari- 
ly to render service. While some articles are 
handled at actual cost, there is a margin of 
profit for the whole business which aids in 
meeting the expenses of the National Head- 
quarters. 


The scope of the Supply Department is limited 
and defined by the following resolution: 


“ Resolved—That the scope of the Depart- 
ment shall be confined strictly to such items 
of equipment and printed matter for which 
there might be in the opinion of the Committee 
a real use in Scouting, and which this office 
would render a distinct service by supplying, 
provided, however, that no attempt shall be 
made to develop a general sales department 
for the sake of merely profit, and that it shall 
be the policy of the Supply Department at all 
times to sell goods of the best quality at the 
lowest possible price consistent therewith.” 


Because of the volume of business done it is 
possible to provide equipment of highest grade 
at the lowest consistent prices, and in this way 
a material saving has been effected for the 
benefit of the boys and Scout officials in the 
field. 


If the service rendered is not satisfactory in 
any instance, money will be refunded upon 
request. 


EARNING EQUIPMENT 


While it is not necessary for a boy to have a 
uniform or any other special equipment, in 
order to carry out the Boy Scout program, it 
has been found that most boys are eager for 
the opportunity of having the Scout uniform. 
It is comfortable, wears well, and is inex- 
pensive. It is far better for a troop of Scouts 
to do without a uniform, however, than to 
undertake to secure the same by soliciting con- 
tributions for that purpose. Indeed, it is ad- 
visable, whenever it can be done, for each 
Scout to personally earn the money with which 
to secure the uniform. This is so even if the 
boy’s parents can well afford to give him the 
money with which to buy it. 





than $3.00. 





possible minimum consistent with satisfactory service. 


CHEAPEST CLOTHES A BOY CAN WEAR—THE BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 
The present_ National Outfitter, The Sigmund Eisner Company, was awarded contract last Fall after open market competitive bids, at which time 
a diligent effort was made to secure the most favorable prices for the Boy Scout Movement. 
Department and the Committee on Scout Supplies, which commands the volunteer services of some of the most expert merchandising men of the 
country, there have been two previous reductions in the prices and this makes the third. C 
satisfactory to the entire field and that whenever care is taken to investigate any claims‘ to the contrary, it will be found that the quality of material 
used and the workmanship, together with the necessity of maintaining uniform standards and prices throughout the whole United States under con- 
ditions peculiar to the Scout Movement, will lead to the conclusion that the prices which the Boy Scouts of America now offers are at the lowest 
: Indeed because of the service of the Supply Department, the claim can be made that the Boy 
Scout uniform is being made available at a price lower than it is possible to secure anything of equal character through any other source. On ac- 
count of these new prices the scout official has a strong argument to use in urging the boys to become properly uniformed and equipped. The new 
price of the scout uniform makes it the lowest priced good clothing available. 


The same may be said of each important item in the list of official equipment of the Boy Scouts of America. The very highest authorities available 
in the United States are consulted in passing upon the standards and in fixing of prices for the same. 


Since that time, under the leadership of the Supply 


It is confidently believed that the new prices will prove 


For instance, there is no felt hat on the market of equal quality at less 
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New Prices With Comparisons Showing Highest Prices 1920— 
Reductions as of December 1920, April 1921 and August Ist, 1921 





Highest Dec. 1 1920 Apr. 1 1921 Ang 8 1921 4 Highest Dec. 1 1920 Apr.1 1921 Aug. 1 1921 
ing Selling Selling ling Selling Selling Selling Selling 
No. Prices 1920 Prices Prices Price Ne. ’ Prices 1920 Prices Prices Price 
645 Coats, Regular, 528 Cotton Stockings $1.00 $ .75 $ .70 $ .50 
New Style $3.75 $3.50 $3.00 
528A Cotton Footless 1.00 -70 -70 -50 
646 Coats, Extra Qual- Stockings 
ity, New Styl 4.50 4.25 3.85 . 
Tiditiecie stent 527 Woolen Stockings 2.65 2.00 1.75 1.65 
by resolution of local council 
i all troops or 2 comme 527A Woolen Footless 2.65 2.00 1.75 1.65 
sie. Ip ees come Se Stockings 
a 595 Men’s Sweaters 6.50 5.00 5.00 4.50 
506 Coats, Regular ie 
Old Style ’ $3.50 2.75 2.75 2.25 594 Boys’ Sweaters 5.75 4.50 4.50 4.00 
564 Boys’ Mackinaws 13.00 12.00 8.50 7.50 
505 Coats, Extra z ’ . ; 
Quality, Old Style 4.60 3.25 3.25 2.50 565 Men’s Mackinaws 15.00 14.00 10.00 8.50 
Su ae toads eos 511 Cotton Shorts 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.50 
after stock is exhausted.) 512 Wool Shorts 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.50 
651 Breeches, Regular, 642 Cotton Coats, 
New Style 2.75 2.55 2.00 Stock Sizes 5.25 4.75 4.50 4.25 
643 Cotton Breeches 
Breeches, Regular, : : , 
Ord Style € 3.00 2.75 2.55 2.00 Stock Size 3.75 3.50 3.50 3.25 
650 Breeches, Extra 519 Cotton Trousers, 
Quality, New Style 3.35 3.15 2.85 Stock Size 3.25 3.25 2.75 2.50 
Available only when adopted . 
by resolution of local council 523 Woolen Coats, 
for all troops or a commu- ‘ Stock Size 16.50 15.00 14.00 
nity, or in special cases for 
the use of Scoutmasters or 524 Woolen Breeches, 
a Stock Size 8.25 7.50 7.00 
508 Breeches, Extra 524A Woolen Trou- 
Quality, Old Style 4.10 3.35 3.15 2.85 sers, Stock Size 6.75 6.00 * 5.50 
Di inued — Limited 
ane Seah anon 536 Poncho 4.00 4.00 3.25 2.50 
after stock is exhausted.) 
537 Poncho 7.00 5.50 4.50 
647 Winter Shirts, 2.50 2.25 2.20 1.75 540 Waterproof Cape 
whom, New Sty ; (Boys) 6.50 6.50 6.50 4.00 
648 Summer Shirts, 540A Waterproof Cape 
Khaki, New Style 2.25 3.00 1.95 1.50 Men’s) 8.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 
649 Wool Shirts, New S98 Cont See 3.25 3.25 2.50 2.00 
Style 4.00 3.75 3.75 3.50 620 Neckerchief 85 .65 .60 .45 
503 Hats, New Official, — was & Sheath 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.50 
Low Crown 4.00 2.95 2.50 2.25 1004 Knife 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.50 
503A Hats of Wool 1172 Blanket (New) 6.00 
Fur 2.75 2.25 2.00 1.75 1200 Cook Kit 4.25 4.25 4.00 
Di inued — Limited _ 
quantity on hand—no more 1269 Radiolite Watch — 3,25 3.25 3.25 2.75 
after stock is exhausted.) ° P 
1294 First Aid Box 11.50 10.50 
502 Hats, Extra 1303 Featherweight 
Quality 5.00 4.25 4.00 3.75 Shelter Tent ‘ 7.50 7.50 7.50 6.50 
Available only when adopted ™ : i . 
pg omegs 2: cane 1334 Blanket 11.00 11.00 8.00 6.50 
si. or in epoca came fe 1364 Wrist Watch 625 6.25 $00 
Assistants. 1466 Wearever Can- 
t 
501 Scoutmasters’ _— 3.50 3.50 3.00 
Hats 5.00 4.50 4.25 4.00 3260 Book, Boy Scout 
and Other Stories 1.65 1.65 1.00 
529 Belts, Web -55 -55 -50 -50 3263 Book, Swimming 
592 Haversacks 3.00 2.75 2.50 2.00 and Watermanship 2.10 1.50 
‘ ; ; on pm 641 Ponchos 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.00 
591 Canvas Leggins 1.25 -00 : . 30r2 Diaries (1921) 415 15 15 10 
525 Leather Leggins 6.75 6.25 5.25 5.00 Foe er ee eee eee -05 
SPECIAL ACT NOW 
No. 641. Ponchos—What are they? Used Army poncho, com- No. 3012, Diaries: Every Scout Should Have One—A miniature 
bination style, rain coat, sleeping bag and shelter tent. An ideal handbook, paper bound, containing Scout Oath and Law, require- 
coat for wet weather hiking, and indispensable in camp. These ments for Tenderfoot, Second Class and First Class Scouts, together 
ponchos previously sold at $3.00 each, but we have been fortunate with further essential information for Scouts. Only a limited quan- 
in purchasing a quantity of these at a price which enables us to now tity is left of the 1921 Diaries. These will be sold at 10c each; in 
sell them at $1.00 each as long as they last. lots of 10 or more, 5c. 
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from cannibals to coyotes. Of course, I said 
nothing about it. Those girls were nervous 
enough as it was. Just the same, they could 
see that something was the matter and maybe 
were more scared about it than if I had told 
the truth. 

Bedtime came and we lighted up the tent. 
Not that any lamp was really needed, for 
there was a good moon, but they simply 
would not go in there where it was all dark 
and goodness knows what wild animal was 
lying in wait for them. They nearly threw 
a fit when they found I was going to spread 
my blankets under the big spruce, where I 
had already spent so many comfortable 
nights. What if something should come 
around in the night? they asked. I looked 
fierce as I could and told them that nothing 
didn’t dare. 

When all was quiet I went to sleep and 
dreamed that one of the sisters sneezed in 
my ear. That woke me up, of course, and I 
sat up and took a look around. Just as I 
expected, the burning of that fresh pork had 
attracted something, a half grown bear, who 
was now nosing his way into the big tent 
where the grub was stored. I slipped on my 
boots without lacing them and sneaked over 
just as he disappeared inside. 


enough out where the 

moon could be seen, but in the tent it 
was considerably dusky. I stood still for a 
minute trying to get my bearings and so did 
the bear. Then he sniffed at the sugar sack 
and I could just make out his shape as my 
eyes began to get used to the darkness a 
little. 

I injuned across the tent and drove my 
boot into his ribs for all the kick there was 
in me. I mean to say, that is what I tried 
to do. What I really did was to miss the 
bear in the dim light and smash into a box 
that seemed to have all the tinware in the 
world piled into it. That was sure some 
kick, for it shot all the tins out of the box 
and turned it upside down over the bear. 
This made him hard to find for a few seconds, 
but after the box had chased me around the 
tent a few times I got wise to the fact that 
he was not behind it, but under ié. 

I histed up the side of it and made him 
come out of that, which he did by shooting 
between my legs so sudden that we changed 
places—that is, I was in the box and he 
wasn't. I was just crawling out of the thing 
when the boss came through the partition and 
began to blaze away with a six-gun. I hol- 
lers for him to stop it, but the bear just 
then turned over the table with a million or 
so dishes, all of which broke when they fell, 
so Mr. Herron could not hear me for the 
noise. He was shooting some wild, for one 


OW, it was light 


woodsy smell of leaf mould, the aromatic 
fragrance of balsam, the sharper, pungent 
tang of burning wood. His eyes shifted to 
the crimson, licking flames creeping swiftly 
through the pile of dry wood, and bringing 
into clear relief one after another of the 
eager, boyish faces in the circle. What could 
be better than this? he wondered. 


HE program that night was much as usual, 

thougo varied in detail. There were va- 
rious games and stunts, interspersed by songs 
and followed by a story or two from Mr. 
Patterson. These lasted until nearly time 
for taps, and though the last tale was a 
thriller and held the attention of most of 
the boys, there were a few whose heads 
drooped drowsily under the combined warmth 
of the fire and the effects of a strenuous day. 
But even the sleepy heads sat up briskly 
when the scoutmaster followed his yarn by 
an announcement of the activities planned 
for tomorrow. 

“We've made up a variation of the flag 
game, fellows, which I think ought to be 
very interesting,” he said, as he stood up. 
“That's usually played with two flags, you 
remember, and each group tries to capture 
their opponents’ banner. In this case we'll 
have only one which will be planted some- 
where on Moose Island———” 

“ Where's that, sir?” asked two or three 
voices at once. 

“It’s the largest of the group over near 
the other shore directly opposite camp. The 
Wolf and Eagle patrols will be given the flag 
and taken over to the island. The boats will 
then be brought back and turned over to the 
Bears and Foxes, whose object will be to cap- 
ture the flag, and bring it back to camp. The 
rules are the same as in the regular game. 
A scout can capture an opponent by grabbing 
him and holding on while he says ‘ Caught, 
caught, caught!’ If he doesn't hold on long 
enough to say it three times, the other fellow 
isn’t captured. All captives will be out of 
the game permanently.” 

A sudden murmur of expectant interest 
arose from the eagerly listening crowd. 

“Can we put the flag anywhere on the 
island we want to?” asked Christy Brown, 
leader of the Wolf patrol. 


“Anywhere in sight,’ nodded the scout- 
master, “but you can't hide it. The staff 
must be placed upright in the ground or 


amongst the rocks. 
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When the Bear Beat Bill 


(Concluded from page 3) 





VO 


bullet took off the... 
heel of my _ boot, 
while the next one 


sang past some 
three inches from 
my left ear. Of 
the other four 
shots, one ruined 
the tea kettle, an- 
















other punctured the molasses can and spoiled 
quite a few clothes, while the other two went 
out of the top of the tent in the general direc- 
tion of the North Star. 

The women were screaming their heads off 
and taking turn about at fainting away, only 
recovering to howl some more and faint again. 
That was what I gathered from the sounds 
that came from that direction, when the boss 
caught sight of the bear and dived back 
through the partition to a strategic position 
under the mattress. I made a leap for the 
bear and would have landed square on top 
of him if he had stayed there. 

As it was, he moved so that I came down 
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solid on a sack of flour and busted it wide 
open. The bear had run behind it, and when 
he came back through the hole I made in it 
he looked like his own spook. This made him 
more visible like and I got in a couple of real 

kicks on him before he butted his way out 

through the tent and disappeared in the 
gathering gloom and the underbrush, 
I made one last kick at him as he 
went out, but he was making better 
time than I 
thought for, and 
I sat down so 
hard that I 
jarred the artifi- 
cial cherries on 
my grandmoth- 


That was / i, 
sure some 
kick! 
er’s bonnet in 
Montreal. 
I got to my feet 
slowly and - 


care- 
fully and lit a \ 
lamp. 





Torrance From Texas 


(Continued from page 13) 
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“Gee!” expostulated Pink Elwell. “ Don’t 
you think the attacking party ought to have 
more men than the defenders. Why, they can 
see us coming a mile off.” 

“You don’t have to mass your attack,” re- 
minded Mr. Patterson. ‘“ You'll have the 
tnree boats and both canoes, and you can ap- 
proach the island from any direction you 
like and divide their forces. But I'm not 
going to give you any more suggestions; you 
leaders will have to work out your plans by 
yourselves. Now we'll have one more song 
and then taps.” 


ORTUNATELY the song was a familiar 
one, for though the boys all joined in 
heartily, a large proportion of them sang auto- 
matically, their minds intent on the promised 
excitement of the morrow. When the clear 
notes of taps sent them tentwards, they went 
in little groups with heads close together and 


tongues wagging incessantly over various 
plans of campaign. 
The discussions were resumed the first 


thing next morning, but in the case of the 
attacking party, at least, even the brisk ex- 
hilaration of the morning dip failed to bring 
any especially brilliant ideas. 

“There's one thing certain, fellows,” de- 
clared Rhodes, while they were dressing. 
‘We'll have to dope out some strategic stunt 
to get ahead of that crowd. Defenders al- 
ways have the advantage, and in this case 
they can follow every movement of the boats 
and be ready to meet us wherever we try 
to land.” 

“I don’t suppose a couple of us could 
sneak one of the canoes around to the other 
side of the lake without their seeing us,” 
suggested Jim McKenna. ‘‘ They could hide 
behind one of the little islands and slip in 
at the rear while the others attacked the 
front in a body.” 

Rhodes shook his head. ‘“ Not a bad idea, 
but I'm afraid it wouldn't work. Even if 
they didn’t see us taking it across, they’d 
miss the canoe out of the bunch and get 
suspicious.” 


TH 


There was a brief pause broken only by the 
sound of Tub Pegram munching crackers. 
Suddenly the fat boy spoke. 

“Why couldn’t somebody slip around there 
and swim over?” he inquired placidly. 

Rhodes whirled on him abruptly. “ What’s 
that?” 

“T said why couldn’t somebody swim over,” 
repeated Pegram, composedly reaching for an- 
other cracker. ‘ Those islands aren’t more 
than a couple of hundred feet from shore— 
at least the little ones aren't.” 

“ How the deuce do you know?” asked El- 
well skeptically. 

Pegram sniffed. ‘“‘ Because I was over there 
yesterday afternoon with Red fishing.” 

“Tl bet Red did the rowing,” snickered 
Elwell. 

“What if he did?” retorted the fat boy 
pettishly. ‘‘He wanted the exercise and I 
didn’t. I don’t see what difference it 
makes— ” 

“Calm yourself, Tubby, old man,” soothed 
Rhodes, patting Pegram on the shoulder. 
“‘And you cut out the horsing, Pink. Hanged 
if I don’t believe he’s got the right idea. 
Come over here and show me, Tub.” 


XPANDING visibly under praise, Pegram 

accompanied him readily to the open 
tent flap and with expansive gestures pointed 
out the lay of the land. According to his 
account the small islets strung along off shore 
at distances varying from a hundred feet to 
about double that. Between the last one 
and Moose Island lay an open channel not 
more than fifty feet wide. 

“Some head!” conceded Rhodes, turning 
back to the others. “If I’d had any idea 
what was on, I’d have snooped over there 
myself instead of wasting time—— Still, it 
looks all right to me. A fellow could swim 
over to one of the small islards and hide 
there until we started our attack. Then 
while they were fighting us off, he could slip 
across and take them in the rear. Is that 
channel deep, Tubby?” 

“It looked so to me.” 





BOYS’ LIFE 


“Put it out!” screamed a female voice 
frem the bedroom section. 

“T have already done so, madam,” I an- 
swered, 

“No, you haven't. I can see it burning.” 

“ Oh, you mean the lamp, do you?” I asks. 
“Well, take it from me, I have put every- 
thing out I'm going to. You can do the rest 
when I have gone.” The broken teacups I 
had sat down on when I made my last kick 
had been a warning for me to watch my step 
till I got clear of the wreck. 

“Oh, are you hurt? -Can we help you?” 
This from the sisters, 

“T am not and you can’t,” I told them, 
firmlike, feeling glad that at least half of 
my statement was true. 

Just then the boss showed up on his hands 
and knees with a blanket draped over him 
that had stuck to his back when he crawled 
from under the mattress. 

“What was it?” he gasps. 

“A quill-pig, I guess,”’ I said promptly, for 
I didn't dare tell them the truth unless I 
wanted the job of paddling them back to 
Prince Rupert that night. 


“A quill-pig?” he yells. ‘*Do you mean 


a porcupine? Why, man, that animal 
was as large as a cow! I fired six 
shots into it and they took no_ effect 


whatever.” 

“TI didn't see that one,” I tells him. “* What 
I saw was a whole lot smaller. It sneaked 
into the tent and I just came over to throw 
it out.” 

Can you guess what he asked me then? 
He said: 

“Good heavens, man, why did you not 
shoot it?” 

How was that for a question? I never 
answered. I just went back to my blankets 
and about morning they did the same. We 
all slept till noon, and as the place did 
not look nearly so dangerous in daylight 
we managed to get the women feeling so 
brave that they stayed for a week and 


were really getting to like it when the 
time came to go down to the land office and 
register. 


Which goes to show that, while a bear 
will fight if he is cornered, sometimes they 
are real hard to, corner, at least’ that 
was my experience, so take it for what 
it is worth. 

“But, Bill,” 
true to form as an investigator, 


demanded Blackie, running 
“why didn’t 


you shoot the bear, like Mr. Herron asked 
you?” 
“Why, say,” replied the old scout ear- 


nestly, ‘didn’t I tell you those women were 
as timid as jack rabbits? Well, I didn’t shoot 
because I did not want to make a noise and 
Jrighten them.” 


LT 


“—~** Good. We'd want a fellow who could 
swim under water; they might have a look- 
out posted.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better for two to go?” 
suggested McKenna. ‘“ They'd most likely 
leave a couple of fellows at least to guard 
the flag.”’ 

“That’s true,” agreed Rhodes. “In that 
case one could block the guards while the 
other got away with the flag. Let’s see, now. 
It wouldn’t do for either Hank or me to go; 
they’d be sure to notice right away if the 
leaders weren't in the boats.” His glance 
swept appraisingly over the occupants of the 
tent. ‘ Pink, you’re a regular duck in the 
water and so is Broncho. I don’t see why 
you shouldn’t make a good team. You're all 
right under water, aren’t you, Bronc?” 

Torrance nodded. More than once he had 
swum nearly the whole width of the Canadian 
River under water, compared with which this 
stunt would be child’s play. 

“Fine. We'll call it settled, then,” said 
Rhodes enthusiastically. ‘I'll have a talk 
with Hank after breakfast, but there isn’t 
anyone as good in his tent.” 

“We'll have to walk around there, I sup- 
pose,” remarked Elwell. 

“Sure. It’s quite a tramp, but you can 
slip away the minute dinner’s over and the 
other gang won’t start for another half hour 
I should think. It'll take all of that getting 
the boats back and we'll delay our start as 
long as we can. You ought to make it in an 
hour and a half.” 

All morning an air of suppressed excite- 
ment lay over the camp. There was a good 
deal of joshing give and take, too, between 
members of the opposing groups as they met 
in the course of their daily chores. Each 
one claimed to be dead sure of success and 
pitied the others for having no chance what- 
ever to score a victory. Rhodes and Jaffrey 
had been wise enough, however, to caution 
their crowd not to give the slightest hint of 
having anything like a surprise up their 
sleeves, so the defending party was not par- 
ticularly on the alert and the departure of 
Elwell and Torrance after dinner was quite 
unobserved. 

Just before the meal the two had put on 
swimming trunks under their shorts, and as 
soon as it was over they slipped away into 
the bushes which lined the camp site and 
set out briskly along the shore, keeping far 
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enough back in the undergrowth to avoid 
being seen. 

Both were keyed up with enthusiasm and 
excitement, and for the first time in their 
intercourse Torrance was conscious of a real 
and genuine liking for his companion. The 
fact that they two were pitted, as it were, 
against the entire opposing crowd, doubtless 
had something to do with this feeling. So, 
possibly, had Elwell’s manner, which, though 
still airy and nonchalant, held an underlying 
touch of serious purpose. At any rate 
Broncho found himself recalling with sur- 
prise and not a little chagrin those early days 
when he had hated Pink so intensely and 
vowed bitter vengeance for the trick the lat- 
ter played on him that first afternoon at 
school. 

‘I must have been a nut to take him seri- 
ously,” he thought. “ He’s really a mighty 
decent fellow when you come to know him 
right.” . 

CHAPTER XV. 
STRATEGY 


| geome the outlet of the lake, the two 
boys forded the stream instead of mak- 
ing a detour to the old bridge, and about 
three-quarters of an hour later they paused 
amongst the trees opposite the first of the 
small islets. The greater part of Moose 
Island was hidden from view and without de- 
lay they slipped out of their clothes and 
stepped into the water. 

“Old Tubby was right about it’s being a 
cinch,” whispered Elwell as they climbed out 
on the further shore. “I wonder if our 
crowd has started yet?” 

There was no way of telling, however, for 
the camp site was not visible from where 
they stood. Bending low, they crept over 
the rocks and through the scrubby growth to 
the further side of the islet where they took 
to the water again. Some five minutes later 
they were crouching in a thicket staring 
eagerly across the narrow channel which sep- 
arated them from Moose Island. 

The latter was much larger than its neigh- 
bors, comprising at least three or four acres. 
Most of it was thickly wooded, but toward 
the center a square pinnacle of rock rose 
above the tops of the trees on which, to their 
dismay, was perched the figure of a scout. 

“Thunder!” muttered Torrance. “ He'll 
see us the minute we try to slip into the 
water.” 

“He will if he’s looking this way,” 
replied Elwell. ‘“ Wait ’till Geoff and his 
gang start to attack, though.” 

“You think we can make it, then?” 

‘“ We'll have to take a chance, that’s all.” 

The water across which the attacking flo- 
tilla would approach was hidden by the bulk 
of Moose Island and it was not easy to sit 
there calmly waiting for the sounds of strife 
which would mean that their opportunity had 
come. ‘Torrance kept ‘his eyes fixed on the 
lookout, whom he presently recognized as 
young Pebble Stone of the Wolf Patrol. The 
boy was evidently aware of the importance 
of his position, for he kept constantly turning 
from side to side and glancing keenly in 
every direction in a manner the watchers 
found distinctly irritating. At length, how- 
ever, Torrance noticed that the periods in 
which he stared across the lake grew longer, 
and he nudged Elwell. 

“ They're coming, I guess,”’ whispered Pink. 
“ Keep an eye on him, will you, while I slide 
down behind this rock.” 

A little to one side of their hiding-place a 
big boulder jutted out from the islet. To one 
side of it, and hidden from the lookout, the 
bottom of the lake shelved off steeply. 

“T’ll go first,” murmured Elwell as he flat- 
tened himself on the ground. “As soon as 
I'm across you take your chance and follow.” 

He wormed past Torrance and down the 
little slope until he lay half in, half out of 
the water, his feet braced against a rounded 
stone. Broncho, watching the lookout keenly, 
noted that he seemed to grow more and more 
restless as the minutes passed. Once he 
turned and stared perfunctorily in their di- 
rection, but it was only a sweeping glance, 
and a moment or two later a muffled shout 
followed by several shrill yells from the other 
side of the island, proclaimed that the attack 
had started. 

“ Beat it, Pink!” hissed Torrance. 


HERE was a sudden forward push, a faint 
ripple, the flash of a white body cutting 
the water, and Elwell! had _ disappeared. 
From the other side of the island the turmoil 
of shouts and yells increased, cries of 
“Caught, caught, caught!” rising clearly 
above the general din. Pebble Stone danced 
about excitedly on his rocky pinnacle, ap- 
parently completely absorbed in the struggle 
below him. The instant Pink’s blonde head 
shot up within a few feet of the further 
shore, Torrance dropped behind the boulder, 
slid swiftly into the water, and dove. 
When he came up Elwell, crouching on the 
shore, greeted him approvingly. 





“Great!” he whispered. ‘ Now let's get 
busy. That rough-house can’t last forever.” 

He took the lead and they pushed cau- 
tiously through the trees toward the center 
of the island, where they had previously de- 
cided the flag would probably be planted. It 
was far from easy going. The ground was 
rough andj the undergrowth dense, and more 
than once the touch of a sharp stone under 
foot or the unexpected scratch of a thorny 
brier against a bare back or leg brought forth 
a stifled grunt of pain. But at length they 
reached a little level clearing in the middlé& 
of which fluttered the coveted trophy, and 
with hearts thumping excitedly, they paused 
to peer through the leaves and calculate their 
chances. 

At one side of the clearing rose the rocky 
pinnacle occupied by Pebble Stone. Two 
other scouts only were visible, standing with- 
in a few feet of the flag and staring eagerly 
in the other direction whence came the varied 
sounds of furious strife. Elwell surveyed the 
Situation with appraising eyes and then bent 
toward his companion. 

“We couldn’t have a better chance,” he 
whispered. “It sounds as if things were 
getting warm down there and the bunch may 
retreat this way any minute. We'll sneak out 
together, keeping close to the rock so Pebble 
won't see us. I'll grab the flag and you 
stand ready to block off Red and Pete Sher- 
man. If we both get away together, so much 
the better. Ready, now?” 

Torrance nodded and they crept out of the 
bushes and slipped cautiously along the base 
of the pinnacle. In that first moment Billy 
was conscious of a feeling of resentment 
against Elwell for appropriating all the glory 
of the affair. But he was sensible enough 
to realize that after all Pink was his supe- 
rior officer in the troop and had every right 
to play the leader. 

As they stole forward the shouts and yells 
from below grew more and more distinct as 
if the defenders were being forced back. 
Gibson and Sherman, evidently unsuspicious 
of any possible danger from the rear, never 
turned, and Elwell had the flagstaff in his 
hand and had actually drawn it forth from 
the cavity in the rocks, when a sudden star- 
tled shriek of apprehension rang out from 
above. 

“Red! Pete! Look out! They’re getting 
away with the flag!” 

Before the delinquent guards could more 
than whirl around and take in the situation, 
Elwell and Torrance were half way across 
the clearing. A moment later, hotly pursued, 
they plunged into the undergrowth and heed- 
less of every obstacle, raced down the slope 
toward the lake. 


ILLY felt a sharp brier tear painfully 

across his thigh, but he was scarcely 
conscious of it in his elation at their unex- 
pectedly easy triumph. Of course they were 
not yet out of danger, but even if Sherman 
or Gibson caught up with them he was ready 
to block them off while his companion escaped 
with the banner. 

A moment later, however, Elwell tripped 
over a trailing vine and fell heavily, a gasp 
of pain jolted from his set lips. 

“Take it, quick, and get away,” he cried, 
thrusting the flag into Billy’s hands. ‘“‘ My 
ankle— ” 

Without question Torrance snatched the 
slim wooden staff and plunged forward alone. 
Behind the thrashing of undergrowth told him 
that his pursuers were dangerously close. 
The volume of sound made it evident, too, 
that they must have been reinforced. For a 
moment or two the sudden calamity dulled the 
boy’s wits, but he swiftly pulled himself to- 
gether and as he ran he tried to adjust his 
plans to the new conditions. 

For the first time he realized that merely 
eapturing the flag was not enough to assure 
them victory. It had to be carried over the 
camp, which at the present moment seemed 
desperately far away. What Elwell had 
meant to do, Torrance had no idea, but he 
felt that to retrace his steps across the 
smaller islets as they had come would be 
simply prolonging the chase. And while he 
was making his way back along the shore, 
what was to prevent some good swimmers 
in the defending party from crossing the lake 
and reaching the camp long before he possibly 
could? 

The glint of water showed through the 
thinning trees and he had not more than a 
dozen strides to take, when a sudden flash 
of inspiration came over Billy. Slowing 
down a bit, he gripped the flagstaff—a rod 
less than an inch in diameter and about six 
feet long—with both hands and held it par- 
allel to his body. Gaining the shore, he ran 
along it a little way to where a rounded 
boulder jutted out from the bank. A hurried 
scramble brought him to the top of this, and 
without pausing he flung himself into the 
water. 


(To be continued in October Boys’ LiFeE) 










































































































































A glance shows you the Top Notch Cross 
—the proof that they are Gym Bals. 


These long wearing athletic looking shoes 
are great for summer. The tough gum 
soles will outwear two ordinary rubber 
soles. Non-skid corrugations keep you 
from slipping. Uppers are-of Top Notch 
duck—the kind that keeps its shape. 
Trimmings and ankle patches are real 
leather. Cork insoles keep your feet cool. 


Gym Bals are fine vacation shoes. They 
are just what you want for hiking, camp- 
ing, cruising or gym work. But more 
than that, they are well-fitting, long 
wearing shoes at a moderate price for 
wear of any kind, indoors or out. We also 
make Gym Bals in the “‘Arch Ease”’ style 
to support flat feet and fallen arches. 


When you buy canvas shoes, arctics, 
boots or rubbers look for the Top Notch 
Cross. It is the mark of the highest 
‘grade of rubber footwear. 


We will give you the name of a Top 
Notch dealer near you, if you write us. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Dept. F Beacon Falls, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 





TOP NOTCH 


BEACON | FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Beacon Falls Sport Sox 


These sox form a cushion to protect the 
feet and are durable, good looking and 
comfortable. The short sock stays up 
without garters. 


Beacon Falls Sport Sox were worn by 
the victorious American Tennis Team, 
which recently won the World’s Cham- 
—- They are just what you want 
for all kinds of sports—tennis, basket 
ball, bowling, handball, base- 
ball, snow shoeing, skating, etc. 





Get busy —help 
Mother and Dad cut 
the family’s clothing 
bills! Write today for 
our Big Free Catalog. 
Sensational clothing bar- 
gains for men and boys 

—and all the whem 


‘Young Mens 


‘10° = grjeex. 
= tailored — 
new model 
weol-mize 


Fon ccita Socbete, omy caeeeeel, 2 
collarless vest, ele, but 
. Colers:.c ee of vy, 
ry and 
to 36 chest: 
waist, up to 32 
Price, prepaid, 
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All, Aire py Be 
atpaca 
twill Full 


cine. fas ut Seta mecborher 
Trousers 
only. Sizes: % rit to in. 


S for 
the Ent 
Family 
We cater to every 
memberof the fami- 
ly. Philipsborn’s big 
catalog with its won- 
derful variety of ready- 
to-wear styles, cuts 
prices oneverything. 


Money Back 
Guarantee 


We guarantee complete satis- 
faction or refund every penny. 


We Prepay 


Everything isshipped prepaid 
right to your door. 


Send Coupon or a Postal 


PHILIPSBORNS 


DEPARTMENT 127 
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i PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 127, Chicago 1 

Please send 312-pa; pate and i Shopping Guide i 
: for Fall and Winter » postpaid. 
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Think and Grin 
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SEPTEMBER THINK AND GRIN 
“DING, DING, DING.” The school bell 
rings and there is a great scram.le from the 


lakes, the mountains, the woods and the 
camps. Hundreds of thousands of boys are 
busy, all eager for the great indoor sports 


of school life. 

When old Idle Five Minutes was a pupil 
all was not joy in the old_ schoolhouse. 
Maybe that’s why he’s trying to make some 
fun for himself nowadays. 

The present day pupil has lots of fun in 
his school curriculum and is too busy there 
to bother with old I. F. M.'s slow stuff. 

However, to finish off the vacation period, 
we will waste a few seconds—but seconds 
only and then to school. 

DING, DING, DING, let's go. 


WINNERS FOR SEPTEMBER THINK AND 
GRIN 

Scout Andrew Blahnt, Pennsylvania; Jud- 
son C. Watts, New Jersey; Scout Bill Tyus, 
Georgia; Harvey Mercer, Texas; Robert Sher- 
rill, Texas; Byron Soper, New York; Scout 
Herschell Warren, Tennessee; Scout Malcolm 
Sazemore, Georgia; Scout Anton Cindel, 
Michigan; Edward Walter Comings, New 
Jersey; Scout Maurice Dailey, Illinois; Wil- 
liam Trolan, New Jersey; Steven 8S. Vogel, 
Ohio; Lyle Mann, Wisconsin; John M. Rich- 
ards, Oklahoma; Charles H. Balme, Pennsyl- 
vania; Laban Turk, Texas; Gordon Duval, 
Illinois; Scout Robert Parman, Kansas; 
Charles Guthrie, Iowa. 








Fair Warning 


Mother (reproachfully): Johnny, if you 
don’t stop eating so much you will burst. 

Johnny: All right, mother, please pass 
some more cake—and STAND BACK! ! ! ! 


A Good Reason 

The benevolent citizen spied a 
weeping and said: 

“Now be a good little boy and stop crying.” 

The child replied, “I can't. 

“Well, here’s a cent. Tell me why you 
can’t be a good boy and stop crying.” 

“"*Cause I'm a girl.” 


little tot 


Putting It Over 
Bill: I was motoring the other day and 
I came to a river, but couldn't find any way 
to get my machine across. 


Dave: Well, what did you do? 
Bill: Oh, I just sat down and thought it 
over. 





“The wireless telegraph annihilates dis- 
tance.” 

“And the messenger boy frequently kills 
time.” 


Gentle Reminder 

“The storm burst upon us so suddenly that 
we had no warning of its approach,” related 
the tornado victim. “In an instant the house 
was demolished and scattered to the four 
winds. How I escaped being torn to pieces 
I do not know.” 

“Whew!” ejaculated little Mr. Meek. 
‘That reminds me. I almost forgot to do 
an errand for my wife.” 


Room 
Thin: Have you plenty of room, madam? 
Fat: Yes, thank you. 
Thin: Well, then, please give me a little. 


Uh? 
‘“*How many clerks work in your office?” 
“Oh! about half of them.” 








How About a Bear’s Sudden End? 
First Class Scout: What is worse than a 
giraffe with a sore throat? 
Tenderfoot : A centipede with corns. 


Zip! 
First Chauffeur: I often drive a 
minute. What's your best time? 
Second Chauffeur: We kept no record but 
the party I took out riding yesterday evening 
said the telegraph poles looked like a fine 
tooth comb. 


mile a 


High Stuff 


Cation: The stars are numerous 


Ed. U. 
tonight. 
Igno Rant: Yes, and there is a lot of them, 


too. 
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SO 
Help! 
A small boy stood on a pier looking into 


the water and crying. 

“What's the matter?” asked a scout. 

“TI had a t-t-ticket to the m-m-movies and 
it fell into the river.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the scout. 
buy you another one.” 

“ Y-y-yes, b-b-but it was in my b-b-brother's 
(p-p-pocket.”” 


“ All the World’s a Stage ” 

Son: Pa, what is dramatic ability? 

Pa: Dramatic ability? Well, it is an office 
boy’s gift of looking sorry when he hears that 
his employer will have to stay at home for 
a week witk a bad cold. 


“2a 
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Doesn’t Work Both Ways 


Floorwalker: Yes, sir; undressed kid is a 
very popular material for’slippers this season. 

Customer (father of ten): Possibly. But 
I doubt if slippers are a very popular material 
with the undressed kid. 


Got It. 


The card, “ Boy Wanted,” had been outside 
the door only a few minutes when a bright 


boy entered the office with the sign under 
his arm. 
“Say, Mister,” he demanded of the boss, 


“did you hang out this sign, ‘ Boy Wanted ?’” 
“TI did.” replied the merchant sternly, 
“why did’you take it down?” 
“Why, I'm the boy!” 
He got the job. 








Putting the “ Dent” in Accident 


Teacher : did you ever have an 
accident? 

Johnny: No ma’am, teacher, I never did. 

Teacher: Johnny, a scout is truthful. 
Wasn’t that an accident when your father’s 
mule kicked you last spring? 

Johnny: No, teacher. That bird did it on 


purpose ! 


Johnny, 
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KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
KNOCKABOUT SHOES 





We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uniforms 
and Equipment 





ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


THE: SERVICE - STORE 
























ou, too, can do it easy and 

in 307 minutes time--no special tools 

or knowledge required. Your old bike and the Shaw 
Motor Attachment give = a speedy, dependable 
motorcycle at a small cost. -P. motor. Runs 
from 4 to 40 miles an hour! 


The Shaw Attachment §; Bievere, 
I to o; 


Easy to control, to ride, 
erate. f omeed oy in dally ; 
use. Ironclad guaran' 
WRITE TODAY for full 
information about 
this wonderful At- 
tachment and the 

iper-Motor- 
bicycle, which we 
jso manufacture. 
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LEEDAWL 
COMPASS 


A jeweled compass for $1.50. 
8 other styles of Taylor Com- 
passes are: Magnapole, $ 
Gydawl, $3.00; 
Litenit 2 
$3.50; Meradial, 
nite, $4.00 ; ‘Usanite, 
A little more in Canada and 
the Far West. 
Send 15 cents for boeklet, 
“The Compass, the Sign 
C-129 


. Post of the World.” 








. Pes treads, qapsetien Rolifast , 
Road Racer.—$2.50 an 
af emand' ana a tone BO Soe 
Ps me things ee 
er ire real reat Bias os your deal- 


Das. Mg Ce, 24-26 Marray St,N.Y 














CORNETISTS 
who have trouble with WEAK LIPS or 
HIGH TONES or other tr should 
send for “Book of Pointers.” Sent FREE. 
VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
Buftalo, New York 


September 
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Saxophones 


- Saxophone is the 

syto a mooet t popular of all in- 

ents today and 

a coalaat toplay. It 

sy to a opens up wonderful 
opportunities for the 

young folks. Unrivaled for home entertain- 
ment, school and church. Youcan learn toplay 
the scalein an evening and take your place in 
a band or orchestra within 90 days. (29) 


Saxophone Book Free 


Send your name for a free copy of the most 
wonderful Book on the Saxophone ever pub- 
lished. Tells you when to use Saxophone — 
singly, in quartettes, in sextettes or in band; how 
to transpose cello parts and other things you would 
like to know. Illustrates, describes and prices each 
model of the Saxophone family. Ask for Book No. 12, 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You can order any Buescher Instrument with- 
out paying one cent in advance and try it for 6 
days in your own home, without obligation. If 
satisfied, pay for on easy payments. If interested in 
Cornet, ‘Trombone or otherband. tata mention 
which one and a complete catalog will be mailed you. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra instruments 
1329 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 





















OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watch-dogs for 
automobile, camp, home and estate; ideal 
dogs for farm and ranch; careful drivers 
of cattle and sheep; excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. Choice 
stock for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
Hounds and Big Game Hounds. Delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
booklet mailed for 10c. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. G, LA RUE, OHIO 











Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your record 


on the 
Need th 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10 000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or— send $2.00 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., j.tis%3'Coon. 
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Standard Underwoods 


§-Year Guarantee 
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‘The Pirates and the 
Stowaways 


(Continued from page 7) 


SHULL AAUUUL ULES 





‘** We'll be all right if they don't find out be- 
fore Captain Mugford breaks his surprise on 
‘em,”’ suggested Al. “If they find out first 
they'll have the best of it.” 

“He'll likely get movin’ tomorrow,” said 
Shanks. “He ain't much on puttin’ things 
off when he gets good and riled up like he 
is now. I wish it hadn't gone out of style 
to truss fellers up like them and give ’em the 
cat o’ nine tails. They need it, and they 
deserve all that’s comin’ to ’em.” 


* Have you said anything to Spuds about 
what has been going on?” asked Harry. 
** Nope. ‘Twouldn’t do. Ile talks too 


much. He'd go blattin’ it right off, and tellin’ 
‘em how they'd have handled fellers like them 
in the Mayflower. He knows about the 
growlin’ of course and the talk of a round 
robin. He heard that from them, but that’s 
about all.” 

“I wonder what’s up!” exclaimed Al, sud- 
denly. “The boats don’t seem to be doing 
much.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 
“ SURRENDER THE SHIP!” 


APTAIN MUGFORD was closely scrutiniz- 

ing the boats through his glass. For sev- 
eral minutes he watched intently. He was 
evidently not pleased with what he saw, for 
he presently exclaimed : 

“By the ghost of Jonah’s whale! Land 
lubbers! Pish! Lost him! There he blows 
to the lee’ard! Steering for Baffin Land and 
making a good six knots! Pish! Missed him! 
Can’t get him now! Can’t get him! Bunglers! 
Bunglers! Land lubbers! Just land lubbers! 
Pish! Pish!” 

Captain Mugford was addressing these 
fragmentary exclamations to himself. He had 
quite forgotten for the time the threatened 
mutiny, and was experiencing a vast ill humor 
because his men had failed to get irons into 
the whale. Lowering his glass in disgust he 
strode aft. Whales were not plentiful, and 
it was no small disappointment that a right 
whale, with its fortune of oil and bone, should 
have been allowed to escape. 

“The boats are coming back,” said Al, 
“and the old man is in a huff because they 
let the whale get away from them.” 

“TI wonder what Marx and those fellows 
will do now?” suggested Harry. “I wonder 
if they'll wait the week out for another 
whale?” 

“Nobody knows what them fellers’ll do, 
but I reckon the old man won't wait the 
week out. He'll get things started by today 
or tomorrow,” Shanks predicted. ‘“ He’s got 
his back up and he’s riled clean through and 
he'll spring some little surprise on ’em when 
they ain’t lookin’ for it.” 

Twenty minutes later the boats were 
hoisted aboard. The men openly expressed 
disappointment at the failure of the hunt, 
but that was natural enough when luck went 
against them. A good right whale had shown 
them its tail and escaped the irons. That 
was bad luck enough, and something to 
grumble about. 

That evening after supper Al and Harry 
observed Marx and Levine emerge from the 
fo’c’sl with faces black as _ thunderclouds. 
They sought Inkovitch, and immediately the 
three had their heads together talking aside 
in low tones amongst themselves, and pres- 
ently Levine sought Ole Johnson and drew 
him into the conference. 

The four continued in what was apparently 
a spirited controversy for ten minutes, then 
Marx and Levine descended into the fo’c’sl 
while Ole Johnson lighted his pipe and sta- 
tioned himself in the doorway leading to the 
fo’c’sl A few minutes later Inkovitch, wear- 
ing an ugly scowl, had a word with Ole and 
also descended into the fo’c’sl. 

It was a half hour before Marx, Levine 
and Inkovitch returned to the deck, and when 
they did their faces were black enough. Al 
and Harry had no doubt they had, in the in- 
terval, examined the store room and discov- 
ered that it was empty. 

There was no change, however, in the at- 
titude of the men toward the officers, save 
perhaps an increased sullenness on the part 
of Inkovitch and Marx. But they did their 
work without protest or hint that anything 
unusual had taken place. 


HERE was scarce breeze enough to fill the 

sails, and the following morning found 
the Sea Lion holding off land and well out to 
sea, with Cape Parry hardly visible upon the 
eastern horizon. 

With too little headway to counteract the 
drift of the tide she was not to venture into 
the rock-bound harbor, where Captain Mug- 
ford had hoped to find an Eskimo encamp- 
ment, until better conditions prevailed and 
sufficient sailing breeze should spring up to 
permit her to hold her course. The sea was 
calm and the sun shone brilliantly. 

“ Wanted to settle those fellows today and 
end this mutiny at once, sir,”” announced Cap- 
tain Mugford as he and his two mates sat 
down to breakfast. ‘“ Had it all planned last 
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Mr. H. T. Webster, whose 
cartoons of boy life are 
known and loved by mil- 
lions, has drawn the pic- 
ture below as a contribu- 
tion to our series by fa- 
mous American cartoonists. 
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“The Thrill 


that comes once 
in a lifetime’’ 


The boy who hasn’t a gun—one that is all his own—is miss- 
ing one of the biggest things in a boy’s life. What other 
sport can you find that will give you ‘that same keen thrill 
that comes when you sight along the barrel of your own 
gun, pull the trigger and ‘hit the target square and true? 


The boy that’s worth while won’t be satisfied until he 
learns to be a real crack shot. He will keep on, practicing 
a little every day, until he gets to be a real sharpshooter— 
and make the other fellows hustle to keep up with him. 


The first day you get your King, you'll find out something 
very interesting. Every other fellow will want to sheot it. 
You'll find yourself the most popular boy in the neighbor- 
hood. All right—let them try it, but try and persuade them 
to get King Air Rifles, too. Then you can have more fun 
than ever, with regular shooting matches. That’s the way 
to have the finest sport in the world. 


Think of the fun of shooting a thousand times without 
reloading. That’s what you can do with the 1,000-shot 
No. 5 King Air Rifle. 


A hammerless magazine repeater with lever action; black 
walnut stock and true sights. All parts interchangeable. 
Length 36 inches; weight 2% lbs. The price is $3.00. 

Your hardware or sporting goods dealer will show you the 
No. 5 King Air Rifle, at $3.00, or any of the other straight 


shooting models at different prices. Write us for complete 
illustrated list, with prices. 


THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO. 
Plymouth, Mich. 





At all dealers, $3.00 









1000 SHO 


AIR RIFL 
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“It’s all in 


the Rear Wheel’’ 


6¢@ WING into the saddle, spin 
your pedals round a few times 
to get started, and then— 


“With foot at rest, glide into the 
busy street and away! 


“There’s a thrill for you, fellows! No hard pedaling work, no worry, the New Depar- 
ture Coaster Brake in the rear wheel makes the ride safe and easy. 


“Go to any bicycle dealer and tell him you want a New Departure on that old bike 
of yours. Insist on having the brake that the majority of riders use. He will fix you 
up in short order and make your old wheel as good as new for only the price of a 
New Departure Coaster Brake.” 


The New Departure’s popularity has been earned by its merit. Itis handsome, sturdy, 
strong, with no delicate parts to get out of order or quickly wear away. It is three 
brakes in one—a mechanically correct control device for retarding speed gradually 
or instantly without sudden shock or strain upon rider or wheel. It is guaranteed by 
us. Why not talk it over with your dealer today? 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 





“The Brake that Brought the Bike Back” 

















BOY SCOUT 

SONG BOOK 
The ( Vou ll 
Best $ “Ss Want 
3 St 





Boy Scout Song Book 


“ Newest and best collection of popular and patriotic songs suitable for all 
gatherings. Especially fine for Scout camps and all Scout meetings.” 

From the whole country, that is the chorus of praise we hear from boys who 
have delighted in singing its songs. There’s a big bunch of them; it'll take 
the smartest boy in town a month to learn them all. And every jolly, sing- 
ing scout will want to learn them with their jolly words and rollicking tunes. 


The Boy Scout Song Book 


200 songs, with words and most of them with music. More than 50 have 
either words or music written especially for this book by leading song writers 
and musicians. 75 of the melodies are of American origin, as are 125 of 
the songs. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Price 40 cents a copy, including postage, or for $2.25 
we will send a year’s subscription to BOYS’ LIFE and the new Boy Scout 
Song Book. 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 























night. Decided to send most of ’em ashore, 
reef the sails of those aboard, and take care 
of the rest when they came back to the ship. 
Man the vessel with Eskimos, if we had to. 
Can’t do it now. Too bad there’s no wind, 
but hope it'll freshen up a bit this afternoon. 
Don’t like to delay! Don’t like it! Want 
to do a thing and get it off my mind when 
I've made my plans for it!” 

“Yes, it’s too bad to have to delay it,” 
agreed Mr. Jones. “Every hour’s delay is 
dangerous now, but we can’t help it till we 
get a breeze.” 

‘“*Too many of ’em for us to handle if we 
take ’em all at once,” commented Captain 
Mugford. “Have to wait a day till we can 
get some of ’em ashore and get ’em divided. 
Then we'll get ’em! Have ’em then where 
we want 'em!” 

“You are wise, sir,” agreed Mr. Jones, 
“the first thing to do is to put an end to the 
mutiny.” 

‘“*Exactly! Exactly! Now I have an idea 
for the winter trade,” said Captain Mugford, 
changing the subject suddenly, as though he 
had already disposed of the mutiny. “ We'll 
set Shanks and the Stowaways up in busi- 
ness at Etah. Fine place for trade. They'll 
meet all the northern Eskimos at Etah. Old 
explorers’ Shack there, and we'll build it over 
for ‘em. Fix ’em up fine and snug, with 
goods to trade with the Eskimos, and plenty 
of grub and coal. They'll pick up a lot of 
blue foxes and bearskins and ivory. What 
do you think of it, Mr. Jones? How does 
that strike you, Mr. Dugmore?” 

“They're young, sir, and it’s a great re- 
sponsibility,” and Mr. Jones shook his head 
skeptically. “I wouldn't want it said that 
I favored leaving those three lads alone with 
the Eskimos for a winter, sir, if anything 
happened to ‘em. It’s a job for the best men 
we have, and besides, sir, with the trouble 
we're having with the crew they'll be needed 
aboard.” 

“Mr. Jones is quite right, sir. If, by 
chance, sir, our ill luck does not put us in 
the hands of the mutineers, so to speak, and 
we overcome them, sir, we shall need the lads 
aboard,”’ ventured Mr. Dugmore. 

“ Pish and fiddlesticks!"’ Captain Mugford 
exclaimed impatiently. “ We'll fix the crew 
safe enough. Man the ship with Eskimos if 
we have to. Yes, sir, with Eskimos! Those 
lads can take care of themselves and the 
trade. Remember how they shifted for them- 
selves and made up with the Eskimos last 
winter? Remember, sir? Remarkable! Re- 
markable, sir! Had to make their own shel- 
ter and hunt their grub! Made a good hunt 
on top of it. Remarkable! Drove a good 
bargain with me for their pelts, too, the ras- 
cals!" Captain Mugford chuckled at the re- 
collection. ‘‘Great lads, those! Yes, sir, 
great lads!” 

“ Yes, sir, they did pretty well,” admitted 
Mr. Jones. 

“Send Shanks and the Stowaways down 
at once, sir. I'll talk to ‘em about spending 
the winter at Etah,” directed Captain Mug- 
ford when breakfast was finished. 

“ Very well, sir,’ said Mr. Jones as he and 
Mr. Dugmore mounted to the deck. 


APTAIN MUGFORD was pacing impa- 

tiently up and down the cabin when Al, 
Harry and Shanks presented themselves in 
response to his summons. 

“Here you are! Here you are!” he ex- 
claimed. “Come in! Come in! Want to 
talk with you! How you feeling?” 

“We're feeling fine and fit, sir,” said Al, 
who usually acted as spokesman. 

“Strong as water bears, sir,” grinned 
Shanks. 

“That’s good! That's good! Got a job 
for you three!’’ Captain Mugford took a 
turn up and down the cabin. “Sit down! 
Don’t stand up just because you're strong! 
What you standing for? Can’t talk to you 
while you're standing. Sit down, I say!” 

The three seated themselves, grinning. 

“You Stowaways have grown into regular 
huskies, you rascals. Did you good to knock 
about with the Eskimos last winter. Whal- 
ing’s good for you. Getting to be seamen, 
too. Glad of it! Glad of it! Made men of 
you. Ready for some good hard work?” 

‘*Yes, sir,” said Al. ‘“ We're ready for 
whatever comes along.” 

“How are they feeling down forward this 
morning? Ilear anything new?" the Cap- 
tain suddenly asked. 

“Inkovitch and Marx look ugly. Levine 
doesn’t show his feelings. They’ve got the 
others in a pretty sullen mood, but we haven't 
heard anything new, and they’re all about 
the same as yesterday,” said Al. 

“Some of ’em looks as if they’ve been swal- 
lerin’ bluein’,” grinned Shanks. “I guess 
Inkovitch and his crowd have been givin’ the 
other fellers some pretty good doses, and 
they’re gettin’ blue and homesick. Some men 
wouldn’t be satisfied if they was fed punkin 
pie three times a day.” 

“T’ll show ’em! I'll show ’em they can’t 
mutiny en my ship!” exploded t e Captain. 
“How do you lads feel about it? Do you 
want to go home?” 

“Of course we’re anxious to go home,” 
said Al, “ but we know you will do what is 
right and best, and that it won’t be right to 
go home this year.” 
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“We're having a ripping good time,” Harry 
ventured, “but home will look good to us 
when we get there.” 

“ Kinder surprise my folks if I came walk- 
in’ in this fall,’’ said Shanks, as the Captain 
turned to him for an expression. ‘‘Me and 
Spuds are all right down in the galley. 
We're goin’ to stick by you and the ship 
like hot tar.” 

“Good! Good!” Captain Mugford beamed. 
“ Like to hear that kind of talk! All of us 
want to go home! Can’t go now! Can't 
go till our work is done! 
make the best voyage we can in two years. 
Have our biggest trade the second winter. 
I'd deserve to have the ship and license taken 
from me if I returned now. Yes, deserve 
that at least! Men are articled for two 
years and they'll stay! By the seven seas, 
they'll stay! We'll all stay!” 

“Yes, sir,” ventured Al. 

“Good winter's job for you three! Good 
job!” The Captain seated himself. ‘ Going 
to build a shack at Etah. Know where that 
is? Several leagues farther north than we 
are now. Put a stove in the shack and stow 
her with coal, provisions and trading goods. 
Stow the shack I mean, not the stove! 
Stow the shack. Put you three rascals in 
charge. Expect you to make a good trade 
with the Eskimos. Give you instructions 
later, after we settle this mutiny. Raise your 
wages. Lonely job and worth it. How do 
you like that?” 

“I’m game for it, sir,” agreed Al. 

“It'll be bully!” exclaimed Harry. 

“Me, too,” said Shanks. ‘“ But ’twon’t be 
any puddin’ of a job, sir, and I reckon it's 
worth a middlin’ good raise of wages.” 

“Very well! That’s settled between us, 
then. Good! Talk to you about it later. 
Fix up everything in a few days. Glad you 
like the idea. Glad you like it!” 

“How much more wages do we get, sir?” 
asked Shanks, his Yankee instinct for bar- 
gaining asserting itself. 

** Pish ! Pish and  fiddlesticks! Don’t 
bother me abcut wages now. Yes, you're 
right. May as well settle the wages now. 
You're getting ten dollars a month now. Pay 
you fifteen.” 

“Twenty!’? Shanks grinned. “It’s worth 
every cent of twenty a month, sir.” 

“Pish! Pish and fiddlesticks! Too much! 
Too much! Easy time up there at Etah. Do 
nothing but eat and sleep. Tell you what 
I'll do. If you work and trap fur I'll buy it 
at same price I paid you last year.” i 

“ Yes, sir, we'll trap fur and sell it to you 
at the same price, only it’s worth more, but,” 
insisted Shanks, “we want twenty dollars a 
month wages, too.” 

“It’s worth it, sir,” ventured Al. 

“Pish! Pish! But just to be rid of you 
I'll pay it. Very well! Very well! Twenty 
dollars a month!” 

“Of course you'll pay us a percentage on 
what we get in trade, too, sir,’ grinned 
Shanks. ‘ That's the reg'lar thing.” 

“Pish! Pish! You robbers! Didn't I 
tell you to get out of here? What do you 
want? Want the ship and her cargo? Pay 
you five per cent. on what you trade. Go 
on now! Get out of here!” 

“You mean five per cent. for each of us, 
sir? Fifteen per cent. altogether?” Shanks 
asked with apparent innocence. 

“Pish! Pish and fiddlesticks! Five per 
cent. for all of you! Divide five per cent. 
amongst you!” 

“Make it ten per cent., sir!’ Shank’s 
grin was infectious, and Al and Harry joined 
in it. 

“Very well! Very well! Anything to get 
rid of you! Ten per cent., then! Highway 
robbers, the three of you! Highway robbers! 
Get out of here, now! Get above decks!” 

Captain Mugford’s eves twinkled humor- 
ously as the three lads left him. 


“That’s the way with the old man,” re 


marked Shanks under his breath as they 
ascended the companionway stairs. “ He 
likes to have a feller drive a bargain with 
him. He expected to pay us that all the 
time. Would have paid it anyway like’s not. 
I guess we'll make out all right up at Etah.” 
Al was in advance, and as he stepped out 
upon the deck he paused for a moment in 
bewildered astonishment. The crew were 
gathered about the foremast, and Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Dugmore, in a defensive attitude, 
stood amidships facing them. Inkovitch, in 
an angry voice, was demanding the surrender 
of the vessel. 

“What we want is to go home. We got a 
cargo, and we ain't goin’ to stay in the ice 
another winter,’ shouted a sailor from the 
rear of the group. 

“We want the surrender of the ship, and 
we'll *tend to that!’’ demanded Inkovitch. 

“Go down forward every man of you!” 
commanded the Mate in cold, even tones. 
“This is mutiny!” 

“Tell the Captain! Tell the Captain it’s 
on, Harry! Tell him to hurry!” Al directed 
as Harry reached the top of the companion- 
way stairs, and Harry obediently hurried be- 
low to summon Captain Mugford, while Al 
and Shanks ran forward to the. support of 
the two officers. 

At that instant Inkovitch drew a revolver 
and fired upon the officers. 

(To be continued in October Boys’ Lire) 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25, 1861. 
“To the Father and Mother of 

Col. Elmer E. Ellsworth : 

*My Dear Sir and Madame— In the un- 
timely loss of your noble son, our affliction 
here is searcely less than your own. So 
much of promised usefulness to one’s coun- 
try, and of bright hopes for one’s self and 
friends, have never been so suddenly dashed 
as in his fall. In size, in years, and in youth- 
ful appearance a boy only, his power to com- 
mand men was surpassingly great. This 
power, combined with a fine intellectual and 
indomitable energy, and a taste altogether 
military, constituted in him, as seemed to 
me, the best natural talent in that depart- 
ment I ever knew. And yet he was singu- 
larly modest and deferential in social inter- 
course. My acquaintance with him began 
less than two years ago; yet, through the 
latter half of the intervening period, it was 
as intense as the disparity of our ages and 
my engrossing engagements would permit. 
To me he appeared to have no indulgences or 
pastimes, and I never heard him utter a pro- 
fane or an intemperate word. What was 
conclusive of his good heart, he never forgot 
his parents. The honors he labored for so 
laudably, and for which, in the sad end, he 
so gallantly gave his life, he meant for them 
no less than for himself. 

“In the hope that it may be no intrusion 
upon the sacredness of your sorrow, I have 
ventured to address you this tribute to the 
memory of my young friend, and your brave 
and early fallen child. 

*May God give you that consolation which 
is beyond all.earthly power. 

Sincerely your friend in common affliction, 

“A. LINCOLN.” 


October the President received a second 
blow, even heavier. This was at the Bat- 
tle of Ball's Bluff, where one of. his dearest 
and oldest Illinois friends, Col. E. D. Baker, 
was killed. He was at Gen. McClellan's head- 
quarters when the news came in. He did not 
wait to hear more, but with bowed head, tears 
rolling down his cheeks, his face pale and 
wan, passed out of the building. One of the 
newspaper correspondents watching him, 
noted how he almost fell as he stepped into 
the street and how as he walked to the White 
House, both hands were pressed upon his 
heart. 

In February, sorrow came still closer to 
him, into his own family, when Willie Lin- 
coln, now ten years old, the younger of the 
two boys with Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln in the 
White House, fell ill and died. He was the 
one of the three sons most like Mr. Lincoln 
himself — gentle, reflective and _ studious. 
‘Just such a boy as I was at his age,” Mr. 
Lincoln used to say as he watched Willie 
puzzling over his problems or absorbed in 
his reading. His father’s election, the trip 
to Washington, the coming of the war, had 
all been of deepest interest to Willie Lincoln. 
He kept a journal, a scrap book and many 
souvenirs. After the battle of Ball's Bluff, 
where his father’s friend, Col. Baker, was 
killed, he wrote some boyish verses in mem- 
ory of the soldiers killed, which were pub- 
lished in a Washington paper. All of these 
interests of Willie endeared him especially to 
Mr. Lincoln, and his death was a blow from 
which it was very difficult for him to recover. 

It came at a moment, too—February of 
1862, when he was finding it difficult to get 
his plans for prosecuting the war carried out, 
and when he was receiving from all sides the 
most bitter criticism. It seemed sometimes 
as if everybody in Washington and in the 
country felt that he knew better how to run 
the war than Mr. Lincoln did. Hundreds of 
men—and women—came to tell him what he 
ought to do—Congress badgered him from 
morning until night—great commissions vis- 
ited him. He heard them all. He must know 
what people were thinking and perhaps there 
might be in the mob somebody who had some- 
thing of value to offer. It would not do to 
let a helpful idea slip for lack of a little pa- 
tience. What he feared in all this tumult 
of complaint and advice and angry excitement 
was that good men doing their best might 
be forced out of position, that the plans which 
he was working out painfully and slowly 
would be upset and all the little headway 
made lost. 

Gentlemen,” he said one day to some 
particularly excited and unreasonable vis- 
itors, “‘suppose all the property you were 
worth was in gold, and you had put it in 
the hands of Blondin, to carry across the 
Niagara river on a rope. Would you shake 
the cable or keep shouting at him, * Blondin, 
stand up a little straighter—Blondin, stoop 
a little more—go a little faster—lean 1 little 
more to the north—lean a little more to the 
south?’ No, you would hold your breath a 
well as your tongue, and keep your hands off 
until he was safe over. The Government is 
earrying an enormous weight. Untold treas- 
ures are in their hands; they are doing the 
very best they can. Don’t badger them. 


Keep silence, and we will get you safe across.” 

You can imagine how the people shook 
the cable when they heard of McClellan's 
failure to take Richmond. Mr. Lincoln had 
not only to bear their outcries but the anger 
of McClellan, who took no blame for the way 
things had turned out. As he fell back he 
wired to Washington: “A few more thou- 
sand men would have changed this battle 
from a defeat to a victory. If I save this 
army now I tell you plainly that I owe no 
thanks to you or to any person in Washing- 
ton. You have done your best to sacrifice 
this army.” 


a was a cruel charge, and not a just one; 

but Mr. Lincoln seems to have sensed what 
McClellan was suffering over the cutting-to- 
pieces of his splendid troops, and his replies 
to the cries of pain and anger that came 
from the General were kind if firm: “I give 
you all I can and act on the presumption that 
you will do the best you can with what you 
have, while you continue ungenerously, 1! 
think, to assume that I could give you more 
if I would. I feel any misfortune to you and 
your army quite as keenly as you feel it 
yourself. If you have had a drawn battle, 
or a repulse, it is the price we pay for the 
enemy not being in Washington. We pro- 
tected Washington and the enemy concen 
trated on you. Had we stripped Washington 
he would have been upon us before the troops 
could have gotten to you.” 

Nor did he fail, stricken as he was by the 
falling back of the army, to thank McClel- 
lan for the “heroism and skill” which he 
and his army showed in their withdrawal. It 
would be ** forever appreciated” he told him, 
and he added, “If you can hold your present 
position we shall hive the enemy yet.” 

Mr. Lincoln went down to camp to look 
things over. He was inclined to let McClel- 
lan try again, but the country and his advis- 
ors would have none of it. They were done 
with McClellan. Mr. Lincoln himself could 
not save him, and in August he called him 
back from the Peninsula to his old position 
across the Potomac from Washington. 
McClellan was heart-broken over the order; 
but, as it turned out, it gave him another 
great chance. 

While he had been gone, Mr. Lincoln, 
in order to be sure that there were suffi- 
cient forces between Washington and Rich- 
mond, had formed the army of Virginia and 
called from the West General John Pope to 
command it. When McClellan left for Wash- 
ington, Lee saw his chance and hurried north 
to attack Pope. In the second Battle of 
Bull Run at the end of August, Lee thrashed 
Pope soundly and broke his army to bits. 
This done, he raced for Maryland. 

In the panic that seized Washington, Mr. 


Lincoln kept his head. Pope had failed. 
McClellan was on the ground. He knew he 
understood “licking an army into shape” 


and so, in spite of what anybody might or 
did say, he ordered him to take full charge, to 
~ally the distracted troops, overtake Lee, de- 
feat him and destroy his army. 

For once McClellan acted and acted with 
promptness. He whipped the army into 
shape, raced after Lee, overtook him at An- 
tietam in Maryland, and defeated him. But 
he did not pursue him. Though Lee’s army 
was hardly half his in size and far from its 
base, McClellan let him get away while he 
stopped to rest. For six weeks he lay there 
“resting with Lee scarcely fifty miles away! 

Mr. Lincoln stood it as long as he could 
and then put bluntly to McClellan facts about 
his generalship which were as true in the 
winter of 1861 and 1862—as true in the 
Peninsular Campaign as they were now. He 
was “ over-cautious ’"—over-cautious when he 
should be bold. He was assuming that he 
could not do what Lee was constantly doing ; 
that he could not feed an army where Lee 
and his generals were feeding one; could not 
move by wagon, though Lee was doing it over 
twice the distance with half the wagons. 
“One of the standard maxims of war is to 
operate upon the enemy’s communications as 
much as possible,” he told McClellan, “ with- 
out exposing your own. You seem to act as 
if this applies against you. but cannot apply 
in your favor.” Did McClellan admit that 
Lee was more than his equal on a march? 
Were not the roads as good for him as for 
Lee? Was it not unmanly to say that our 
troops could not march as well as Lee's? 
Pursue him—fight him. “If we cannot beat 
him where he is now..we never can, he again 
being within the entrenchments of Richmond.” 

If anything could stiffen a man’s pride— 
shame him to bestir himself, it would seem 
that such a letter would; but McClellan did 
not budge. His horses had sore tongues— 
were fatigued, he wired. And Mr. Lincoln, 
breaking out into that sarcasm of which he 
was a master, but which he so controlled, 
wired McClellan, “ Will you pardon me for 
asking what the horses of your army have 
done since Antietam that fatigues anything?” 

His patience was reaching the breaking 
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point again. He must have a general who 
would move as well as train, pursue as 
well as fight, and on November 7, nearly two 
months after the Battle of Antietam, he re- 
moved the general. McClellan had had his 
last chance in the army, and lost. But as 
we are to see later, he was not through with 
Mr. Lincoln. The time was to come when 
he was to attempt revenge for his removal 
on another field—that of politics. 

If the general had been over-cautious as 
Mr. Lincoln charged, surely he had himself 
been over-patient; but we would not be able 
to say this of him if he had felt sure at any 
time for many months that he had in all 
his armies a better man than McClellan. He 
was by no means sure that General Ambrose 
Burnside, whom he now appointed to com- 
mand the Army of the Potomac, would do 
better. But he was the best material he saw. 


T was an unhappy choice. Burnside failed 
him, failed him in December at the 
Battle of Fredericksburg, where 10,000 dead 
and wounded Union soldiers were left on the 
field and 2,000 were missing. After his defeat 
Burnside showed no ability to pull his troops 
together and put new heart into them. He 
must have another general. There was an- 
other man, like Burnside, a corps commander 
under McClellan, “ Fightin’ Joe’ Hooker, 
whom. he had been watching. He had faults 
which Mr. Lincoln feared, but he had quali- 
ties, too. He decided to try him, but in ap- 
pointing him he bravely laid all his doubts 
before the general. Read the letter and see 
how “square” and kind it is. No wonder 
that Hooker said, ‘“‘It is just such a letter 
as a father might write to his son.” 

“ General—I have placed you at the head 
of the Army of the Potomac. Of course I 
have done this upon what appears to me to 
be sufficient reasons, and yet I think it best 
for you to know that there are some things 
in regard to which I am not quite satisfied 
with you. I believe you to be a brave and 
skillful soldier, which, of course, I like. I 
also believe you do not mix politics with 
your profession, in which you are right. You 
have confidence in yourself, which is a valu- 
able if not an indispensable quality. You 


are ambitious, which, within reasonable 
grounds, does good rather than harm; but I 
think that during General Burnside’s com- 
mand of the army you have taken counsel 
of your ambition and thwarted him as much 
as you could, in which you did a great wrong 
to the country, and to a most meritorious 
and honorable brother officer. I have heard, 
in such a way as to believe it, of your re 
cently saying that both the army and the gov- 
ernment needed a dictator. Of course it was 
not for this, but in spite of it, that I have 
given you the command. Only those gen- 
erals who gain successes can set up dictators. 
What I now ask of you is military success, 
and I will risk the dictatorship. The gov- 
ernment will support you to the utmost of its 
ability, which is neither more nor less than 
it has done and will do for all commanders. 
I much fear that the spirit which you have 
aided to infuse into the army, of criticising 
their commander and withholding confidence 
from him, will now turn upon you. I shall 
assist you as far as I can to put it down 
Neither you nor Napoleon, if he were alive 
again, could get any good out of an army 
while such a spirit prevails in it; and now 
beware of rashness. Beware of rashness, but 
with energy and sleepless vigilance go for- 
ward and give us victories. Yours very truly, 
“A. LINCOLN.” 

What a pity that Hooker no more than 
Burnside was the man, for he like Burnside 
gave the overburdened president not only 
another defeat—that of Chancellorsville in 
May—not only a defeat, but he let Lee slip 
by him, cross the Potomac, make for Penn- 
sylvania. Hooker took after him in hot 
haste, but resigned on the way; and into his 
place went a third corps commander from 
the Army of the Potomac, General George 
Meade.. 

Now the question was, What could Meade 
do? Could he overtake Lee and defeat him 
as McClellan had done at Antietam? And if 
so, what would he then do? Pursue him or 
let him go? We have learned enough of Mr. 
Lincoln’s determination to find a _ fighting, 
pursuing leader, to be sure that unless Meade 
did both he too would be replaced. 

(To be continued in October Boys’ LIFE) 
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pleased with the way the scouts managed the 
difficult traffic situation that they afterward 
wrote the Scout Headquarters saying that 
they could not possibly have handled the 
crowds without the Boy Scouts’s help. 

Boy Scouts have been placed in charge of 
the community flag in Montgomery, Ala. Word 
has recently come of a Boy Scout who gave 
up all the money he had been saving for a 
wireless outfit to send a French boy to the 
summer camp. 
A true good 
turn, that, done 
in the spirit of 
true Scouting. 

Answering @ 
ery for help, 
Jack Everhart, 
a Berkeley, Cal. 
Boy Scout ty 
plunged into a 
swift stream 
and rescued a Troop 
twelve year Old ¢5+.ceornces eens: 
girl who had 
stumbled and 





Troor “2 
LATTER Day SaiaTs 


fallen into the re 

water. She GO 

was uncon- GY Troor 1 
scious when TrooP 10 


brought to land Wesrronr Bavrrist 
but young Ever- 
hart and his 
scout chums 
gave artifi- 
cial respiration 
treatment and 
she recovered 
quickly. Ever- 
heart is a pa- 
trol leader. 
Scout Gilsin- 


‘a 


Troop 61 
Senron Buvp Baprist 


~ 
ger of Troop 10, XS 
Logansport, In- Vy 
diana _ also Troop 16 
in the hero Troop C2 ST AnpRews Crurcn 
class having re-. STO*mes Carnoure Cuuncn 
cently rescued 


from drowning 
another boy 
who though a 
good swimmer 
had been seized with cramps. 

Some Boy Scouts of Harrison, Idaho, 
quietly took charge of a serious situation 
when a fire broke out in a crowded moving 
picture house and succeeded in getting every- 
body out in safety and without panic. 

These are the kind of records which make 
us feel proud and thankful that scouts are 
really being Prepared in every sense. 


Mounted Boy Scouts in Hawaii 
_In a little mountain town of Makawao, 
situated half way up the extinct volcano of 
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Neckerchief Designs of Troops of Kansas City, Mo. 


Haleakala, there is a lively troop of Boy 
Scouts, a polyglot group of Portuguese, Japa- 
nese and Hawaiian ancestry. Just now they 
are particularly interested in horseback rid- 
ing and are a real mounted Troop. Their 
scoutmaster says they are splendid riders and 
it is a great sight to see them racing along 
the mountain. roads at full gallop, standing 
straight in the saddle, brandishing their twelve 
foot black snake whips, (which they braid 
themselves out 
of a cactus 
fibre) and giv- 


& Z ing their troop 
N 4, yells at the top 
of their lungs. 
They are genu- 

Troop 6 


ine scouts all 
of them of sec- 
ond class rank 


Bewron PresavTenan 


CSO and going on to 

Mp 2 first. 

Trosr 60 Looking After a 
Boy Scout 


Wesrroar PaessyTenad 
, HE solidar- 

ity of scout- 
ing is interest- 
ingly illustrat- 


gy 
$7. Pauis Briscoran CHvren NOS ed in the fol- 


lowing incident. 
A Boy Scout of 
New York City 
went west to 
work on a 
ranch. His 
mother, becom- 
ing anxious 
about him as 
she received no 
word from him 
beyond the 
first announce- 
ment of his 
TRooP acy a ee at 
t - his destination, 
ee Pe asked National 
Council Head- 
quarters to find 
out what had 
happened to the 
boy. A letter 
was at once dispatched to a scoutmaster in 
the town to which the scout had ‘gone, giving 
information as to the case and requesting his 
help in locating the boy. The scoutmaster 
“got busy” at once, found the boy, sound 
and happy, working for a man other than the 
one first intended, a person whom he de- 
scribes as ‘‘one of the best Christian gentle- 
men in this country,” and asked that the 
mother be informed that he would look after 
the boy, enroll him in his troop and see that 
he wrote home. This looks to us like a good 
turn of the eighteen karat variety. 
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TROOP CS 
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and camper should know. Make fire by rub- 
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Two splendid offers are made in this issue to Scouts. 
page 31, and read the advertisements at the foot of 
the outside column 


Turn to page 26 and to 
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shooting straight since 1776. 
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; to shoot accurately with Stevens— 
: and learned to be true sportsmen at 
thesame time. Probably your father 
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Ask him. 
The nearest Stevens dealer will 
be glad to show you the Stevens 
line of Boys’ Rifles. Go in and pick 


one out. 
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We worked like dynamos, frantic and trem- 
bling. Contrary to our expectations, the next 
fire had hardly started, being built on a 
timbered ridge against a rotten stump. 


“The Swede is getting careless,” Fred 
panted. “I guess he is worried about what 


he is doing, and is in a hurry to get away 
from here.” 

We beat and thumped at the flames, smoth- 
ering them recklessly. Five minutes was 
enough to leave the stump smoking, but not 
blazing. Once more we rushed along in the 
trail of the chalk arrows and broken branches. 
Fifteen minutes we sprinted along without a 
sign of a fire, and then without warning, Ted 
Stanton stepped out softly from behind a 
tree and held his finger to his lips warningly. 
Larsen had not yet started the last blaze. 


EARS before, a snowslide had crashed down 
from the steeps a~bove, carrying hundreds 
of trees with it. The snow had melted, but 


the stripped logs remained, forming a giant 
pile of kindling wood. Ilere at the last fire, 
Larsen up-ended the kerosene can and 


poured nearly two gallons of coal oil on the 
top of the woodpile. Throwing the empty 
can carelessly on top, he struck a match, 
threw it in the pile, and sprang back just 
as a torrent of flame spurted upward. Crash- 
ing down from the top of the woodpile, he 
ran off through the forest. 

“THlere is the test, fellows,” 
Everybody pile on!” 

We were forced to wait until the kerosene 
had burned itself out; then we rushed up to 
the charred logs that were just beginning to 
burn freely. By dint of hard labor, gasping, 
smothering, choking, struggling, and panting, 
we beat the fire painfully into the logs, burn- 


Tom cried. 


ing our hands and smoking our faces. When 
the fire was finally extinguished we found 


that it was half-past three. Although we 
were ready to drop from exhaustion, Tom 
ordered us to dog trot back past the line of 
the five blazes. 

Passing the ugly black scars where the 
fires had once been, we found them all extin- 
guished except the first, the lodgepole pine, 
which was still blazing sullenly and fitfully. 
We stopped only long enough to beat out the 
worst of the flames on the burnt island out- 
lined by the trench, an&@ then jogged on wear- 
ily to the road. On the log bridge over 
Roaring Fork, we met Ray and Ted Skiff, fly- 
ing down the trail as if they had wings. 

Not until many days later did we get the 
full story of their lookout on Sky Island 
from Ted Skiff and Ray. When we met them 
at the Roaring Fork bridge, their explanations 
were jerky and incoherent. This is the full 
account of what happened to them, which 
they told us afterwards. 

When the gang disappeared into Forest Séa 
early in the morning, Ray and Ted climbed 
to the lookout. 

Through the greater part of the morning 
they remained in the lookout watching for 
the threatening curls of smoke they could 
not find. Starbuck did not return. Finally 
Ray broke the silent monotony of watching. 

“TI say, Ted,” he blurted, “I'm not quite 
easy about the threat the Bonnahah Man 
made about burning our outfit. Suppose we 
pack everything except the stove out of the 
tent and cache it in that thick spruce clump 
fifty feet from Bonnahah Pool.” 

So the next hour was spent in transferring 
the food and blankets to a hiding-place in 
the scrubby spruce. 

Once more in the station, Ray took the 
glasses and swept the forest lands below him. 
From one end to the other, the valley of 
Roaring Fork lay peaceful in the sunshine, 
so Price knew that the rest of the gang must 
be having good luck with the fires set by 
the big Swede. Then Ray turned his glasses 
south, scanned the small morainal divide, 
and let his glance wander to the headwaters 
of Coyote Creek. The whole upper basin was 
in flames! 

“Ted, Ted!” he _ cried. “Look there! 
Coyote Creek. How did such a fire ever get 
started? Where on earth is Starbuck? Why 
isn’t he here on his job? We must do some- 
thing, or the whole forest will burn.” 

Ted Skiff sized up the situation as calmly 
as possible. A great wall of flame was 
leaping up the gorge of far-off Coyote Creek, 
burning with that intense, dry heat that is 
almost smokeless, and extending across the 
narrow, wooded canyon almost from timber- 
line to timberline. The breeze appeared to 
be steadily blowing the fire in just one direc- 
tion—up the canyon, toward the low, tim- 
bered divide that separated the headwaters 
of Coyote from those of the Roaring Fork. 

“If that fire crosses the divide there,” Ted 
snapped out, “ this whole great valley of won- 


derful timber will be ruined, destroyed. 
We've got to get word to the rangers right 
away, whether Starbuck. comes back or 


not, or else the last chance to save Roaring 
Fork will be gone. Quick! Run for the tele- 
phone in the cabin.” 

The pair of them leaped down over the 


Sky Island 


(Continued from page 16) 
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slabs, recklessly burst into the ranger’s boul- 
der shack, and rushed to the simple trans- 
mitter that hung on the wall. Skiff jerked 
the receiver down instantly. 
“ Hello, hello, hello,” he shouted. 
Station? Hello!” 
No response. 


“ Ranger 


Frantically he shook the 
transmitter, and cried loudly into the tele- 
phone. Still no answer. For a second he 
stared at Ray hopelessly. 

“Wire's cut,” he told Price 
“Those lumberjacks took no chances. Isn't 
that awful? And what if they are the ones 
that are causing Starbuck's absence? Where 
would they have cut the telephone wire, I 
wonder. It may take us a couple of hours 
to find and mend the break, and another hour 
to get back here to—” 

“No,” Ray broke in. “Every second 
counts. My dad's an electrician, and I know 
something about telephones. Here, I'm going 
to tear this transmitter off, and we can take 
it with us to where the wire is cut.” 

Rapid-fire action accompanied the argu- 
ment, and before Ray had finished speaking, 
the two were out of the cabin, rushing along 
by the side of the wire, with the simple in- 
strument, batteries, and connecting wires 
tucked under Ray’s arm. Half a mile down 
the mountain, bleeding from scratches inflicted 
by the underbrush, panting and sweating, 
they found the break. It was cunningly con- 
cealed so that it was invisible to travelers on 
the stretches of trail both above and below. 

Ray climbed the tree to which the wire was 
fastened, and with hasty, trembling fingers, 
made connections. 

“Oh joy!” Ted yelled from 
the ground. ‘“ You fixed it!” Then in the 
mouthpiece: ‘Hello! Ranger Station? This 
is the lookout on The Sentinel. ‘There's a 
big fire started on the headwaters of Coyote 
Creek. In a few hours it will cross the low 
divide to Roaring Fork. It’s sweeping up the 
canyon before the breeze, and is spreading 
almost from timberline to timberline. Bring 
all the men and tools you can get right nov. 
I'll meet you at the road to tell you all 
about it. And hurry, because it’s a croirn 
blaze in a dry forest.” 
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HEN the ranger at the other end of the 

line snapped out a hurried “O. K.,” 
Ted and Ray leaped down the trail at break- 
neck speed, meeting the rest of the gang at 
the Roaring Fork bridge. Even as they were 
panting out the last of their story, we heard 
the loud exhaust of a speeding automobile. 
Around the bend, a car full of grim-faced 
rangers shot in sight. 

Hardly slowing down for us to jump on 
the running boards, the car tore on up the 
road. We answered as best we could their 
short, explosive questions: ‘“ Where's Star- 
buck?” ‘“ How big is the blaze?” ‘“ Where 
is it?” 

With a shrieking of brakes, the car pulled 
up at the end of the road. Without a word, 
the rangers sprang out, seized the axes and 
shovels, and strode rapidly along the forest 
service trail that connected Roaring Fork 
with Coyote Creek. Now the smoke from 
the forest fire could be plainly seen, billow- 
ing up into the sky in menacing black clouds. 

“Great guns! what a blaze” groaned one 
ranger. “ Thank our lucky stars we've got 
a fire line along the ridge, but with a crown 
blaze like that “5 

His face set grimly, as he refused to con- 
sider the possibility of the red tongues jump- 
ing the narrow fire break. Running along the 
crest of the dividing ridge from timberline 
to timberline was a cleared track through the 
forest, about twenty feet wide. Here the 
superintending ranger, named O'Brien, sta- 
tioned his five men with quick, sharp orders. 

“What are we to do, Mr. O’Brien?” asked 
Tom. 

“What?” He turned quick as lightning. 
“Oh, you boys. Chop or dig this fire line 
wider. Remove all inflammable tinder. Wet 
your knapsacks in the pool back there and 
help us wherever the fire is hottest.” 

We worked like Trojans for two hours, until 
the sun set behind the range. We threw up 
earthworks, burned off patches of underbrush 
and grass, and widened the line that: would 
be the test. Two rangers with a timber saw 
felled big trees that stood out from the forest 
dangerously. Every minute the smoke grew 
thicker. We worked in a _ blue-black haze. 
Even the handkerchiefs tied 6ver our noses 
did not prevent the awful choking sensation - 
and the biting sting of smoke in our lungs. 
The heat, too, was intense, increasing with 
every minute, until it baked the perspiration 
on our foreheads and made us gasp in the 
smoke-filled air. 

With the coming of dusk, the crown fire, 
sullen red fangs as seen through the smoke, 
had burned along the treetops and through 
the underbrush to the foot of our ridge. Here 
it smouldered, hesitating for a moment. Then, 
with an ominous crackle and a terrifying flare, 
it spouted forward, gushing up the dry, tim- 
bered slope in a huge wall of flame, sucked 
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onward and upward by force of its own draft. 

“Here comes fhe test,’ Tom prophesied 
grimly. ‘And with a red monster like that, 
I think this narrow fireguard hasn’t a chance.” 

Already, in the scorching heat, firebrands 
were flying overhead, shooting like rock 
ets into the tree branches, or falling into the 
dry underbrush. The torches that fell to the 
ground we put out speedily, before they had 
burned a six-foot circle in the forest carpet. 
Those that lodged in the trees were the ter- 
rible ones for us. Standing on our shoulders, 
Fred and Ray, the best climbers, pulled them- 
selves into the threatened pines, crept far 
out on the flaming limbs, and smothered the 
blaze; or if it was too large, hacked off the 
branches for us to fight on the ground. 

So we struggled for I know not how long, 
until a loud shout from O’Brien brought the 
six of us running toward the center of the 
fire line. A flying torch, which had fallen 
in thick underbrush, had burned out a big, 
menacing half-circle that steadily increased in 
size. O’Brien and the gang crushed it, beat 
it, fought it like demons. Coughing and 
choking in the smoke, we smothered that fire 
completely, but not until it had left burns 
on our arms and had singed our eyebrows. 
Then we were off, following Tom by the glare 
of the wall of flame up the slope to the right. 
We helped a ranger battle desperately with a 
growing grass blaze, the six of us beating it 
out in short order. 

But for every fire we crushed, two were 
kindled. The fires were like the Greek dragon 
Ray likes to tell about, the one that grew 
two heads every time one of her old ones was 
chopped off. From one end of the line to the 
other we dragged our aching bodies, wonder- 
ing impersonally how the blaze could find 
enough fuel to keep it roaring and crackling, 
leaping fiercely to jump the fire break. Some- 
times the fire would smoulder for a moment; 
then it would burst forth with a fierce blaze 
that seemed certain to leap our narrow fire 
line. One small blaze broke out on the Roar- 
ing Fork side of the line high up on the slope, 
and when we had rushed up to put it out, 
Wwe gazed down to the blackened desolation 
of upper Coyote Creek. 

Down the burned canyon, tall lodgepole 
trunks were blazing fitfully. The underbrush, 
needles and branches had burned to ashes in 
the first sweep of the fire, but the heavier 
logs and tree trunks were just beginning to 
blaze freely. By the light of these dying 
trees, we could see the sombre, ruined waste 
below, where a wonderful forest grew twelve 
hours before. Now by the light of the flick- 
ering torches, not a sign of life could be seen. 
Ashes and blackness—that was all that was 
left of the forest. 

Nearer to us, the beacons blazed closer 
together, until they merged in the line of 
flame that ate menacingly at the barrier. The 
dead and standing lodgepole pines made the 
best blazes. Occasionally the fire licked close 
to the trunk of one of these brown-needled 
pines. Then a sheet of flame would run up 
the trunk and stream from the topmost 
branches in a giant red plume of fire. This 
geyser of flame would gush upward for per- 
haps a minute; then the blaze would subside, 


and the lodgepole, a glowing cone of red hot 
needles, would crash heavily into the flames 
that had underminéd its base. 


NCE an enormous blazing spruce that stood 
close on the banks of Coyote Creek swayed 
slowly like a big inverted pendulum, toppled, 
hesitated, and finally fell ponderously into the 
water. Instantly a tremendous spout of steam 
exploded upwards, stirring the black ashes 
along the shores into a whirlwind of motion, 
and hurling all the water from the stream 
bed with the force of the explosion. The fire 
itself seemed living, whirling and darting,~ 
gushing and leaping, writhing along the 
ground or shooting upward in red arrows of 
flame. And all of this red picture of motion 
was outlined stirringly against a pitch vilack 
background. 

These flame spectacles were not silent ones, 
for the noise that accompanied them was ter: 
rible and continuous. The ceaseless roar of 
the flames, the crash of falling timber giants, 
the crack of rocks splitting in the heat—all 
these sounds and more added to the confusion 
of the fire. A simple log blaze on a stone 
fireplace will roar up the chimney; imagine, 
then, how this wall of flame, almost a mile 
long, thundered deafeningly up the slope. 

Wild animals, terrified by the flames, fled 
from the homes the fire had destroyed, and 
crossed the fire break as fast as they could 
travel. Rabbits and chipmunks formed an 
almost continuous procession; occasionally a 
deer would burst from the timber and fly 
across the clearing on winged feet; and once 
a big, black bear lumbered into sight in the 
opening, walking deliberately, with never a 
glance to right or left. 

And so, among these sights and sounds, we 
fought the fire tooth and nail until almost 
midnight. Sometimes our struggle appeared 
hopeless, again we were cheered by a small 
victory over the flames. But a little before 
midnight, the fire was at last completely in 
check, and we gathered around O'Brien in 
the center of the break to look at our finished 
work. The forest fire had burned almost to 
ashes along the line itself, with only an oc- 
easional fitful and sullen blaze springing de- 
fiantly into the air. The upright trees in the 
wastelands beyond lit the scene with their 
meloncholy flares, but only one big fire was 
still blazing—the debris from an ancient snow- 
slide that made a bonfire thirty feet high 
at the foot of the dividing slope on which 
we were standing. 

‘We've done it, men,”’ said O’Brien gravely. 
“Tonight we have succeeded in saving the 
whole valley of Roaring Fork from destruc- 
tion. But I thank my stars it’s over.” 

Slowly we turned our eyes away from the 
fire demons in front of us, the little flames 
that seemed to dance and exult over the burn- 
ing of the forests. What a relief it was to 
look away from the smoke and fire to the 
cool, soothing blackness of Roaring Fork! 
Then we saw something that made our hearts 
jump sickeningly. A quarter of a mile dowh 
the slope, in the heaviest timber of the Roar- 
ing Fork, a monster lodgepole pine was blaz- 
ing intensely! 

To be concluded in October Boys’ LIFE. 
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BOYS! Amsiness, 


Earn the things you want most by just a few hours after school or 
Saturdays collecting Larkin orders. 
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Cameras, Compasses, 


Fighi Watch 
Tents for Scouts Rifles ishing Rods, Watches, 


Game Boards, Bugles 
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Things that every wide-a-wake boy longs to own—Bicycles, 
Cameras, Roller Coasters, Phonographs, Foot balls— 


GIVEN TO YOU 


as your Reward for introducing Larkin Products 
and Premiums among your neighbors. 
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Live boys everywhere are getting just the things 
they want besides having their own spending 
money. This opportunity is yours now. You can 
easily have a profitable business of your very own. 


New Larkin Fall Catalogue FREE 


This big new book shows scores of miums, Brimful of attractive offers; 
things every boy wants to own. It hundreds of lower prices. 
tells you how to earn them quickly and Fill out the coupon NOW and mail 
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easily by taking orders for Larkin it to the address nearest your home. 7 
Products and Premiums. It also pic- Your Larkin Catalog will be sent at 2 
tures and describes 900 famous Larkin once FREE. = 
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Peoria, Ill. 
Please send your new Fall Catalog No. 123. 
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E have received a letter from a scoutmas- 
ter in Namur, Belgium, a member of the 
World Brotherhood of Boys, which contains 
an appeal for assistance for the scout troop 
of which he has just taken charge. The 
boys of this troop are war orphans who have 
suffered great hardship and the scoutmaster 
feels that scouting will do much to improve 
their health. However, they lack equipment. 
If any American troop is interested to assist 
them with the equipment needed, possibly 
sending material not now in use, we shall be 
very glad to supply the address. 


NE of our old members, a French boy, 

writes us in behalf of one of his friends 
who desires to correspond with three American 
boys of about fourteen or fifteen years of 
age. He wishes to have the boys write him 
in French and he will correct their letters ; 
he will write in English and expects them 
to correct his. 

We have a request from an Assistant 
Scoutmaster in Rotterdam who wishes to cor- 
respond in English with American scouts of 
his own rank in both town and country. 

The Scoutmaster of the American Institute 
in La Paz, Bolivia, South America, writes us 
that if any Boy Scouts of the United States 
wish to correspond with scouts there, they 
will be very happy to receive and reply to 
the letters. 


A West African boy, nineteen years of age, ™ 


wishes to correspond with American boys of 
his own race and age. 

A Dutch scout writes us on behalf of his 
troop, several of whom are stamp collectors. 
They wish to correspond with scouts of dif- 
ferent countries in order to exchange local 
Stamps. He writes in French. 

A French scout desires to be put in touch 
with a patrol leader of a Fox Patrol of the 
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Boy Scouts of America, correspondence to be 
earried on in French. 

A Czechoslovakian scout, seventeen years 
of age, who writes English, French and Ger- 
man, wishes letters from American boys six- 
teen or seventeen years old as many as we 
ean send him. 

One of our old members has begun the 
study of Esperanto and wishes to exchange 
letters with another beginner in this language. 

We have three letters written in Hunga- 
rian; two from the Assistant International 
Commissioner in Budapest; the other from a 
Hungarian boy. We should like to forward 
them to Hungarian boys in this country. 

A Scoutmaster on the Gold Coast desires to 
receive letters from Scoutmasters in New 
York or Chicago. He would also like some 
letters from older patrol leaders. 

One of our old members asks to correspond 
with a boy who is planning to attend Stan- 
ford University. 

A scout of Copenhagen who writes in Eng- 
lish wishes to exchange stamps and photo- 
graps with American scouts about fifteen 
years of age. 

A Patrol Leader of Manila, who is a mem- 
ber of a new troop, wants to correspond with 
an older patrol leader to exchange views on 
patrol leadership. Why do not the patrol 
leaders among our members get in touch in 
order to help one another? 


ITH the limited space at the command 
of the World Brotherhood of Boys in 
Boys’ LiFe, we do not feel able to publish each 
month the rules of the organization. We try 
to put them in once every few months and 
at any time anyone interested can obtain a. 
copy by writing to the Secretary of the World 
Brotherhood of Boys, care of Boys’ LiFs, 
200 Fifth Avenue. 




















Handbook for Boys 


Paper binding, cloth lined; revised edition. This book has been thor- 
oughly brought up-to-date, and contains the new requirements for 
most of the merit badges. Cover of famous Leyendecker scout design. 
512 pages; over 500 illustrations. 


It is crammed with 
It is 


No scout should be without one of these books. 
the very information and knowledge he needs and must have. 
also valuable to anyone interested in the great out-of-doors. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Price 50 cents, post prepaid, or for only $2.25, we 
will give you a subscription to BOYS’ LIFE for one year and in 
addition send you a copy of the New Handbook for Boys. 
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200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 


matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 
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Our as ‘ Make Cantses 


September Contest Won By Scout Lawrence Davis,—Age 12 





Just What You 
Have Been 
Looking For! 


A complete, effi- 
cient, simple radio 
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receiving set. for uu a CATALOGUE—1922 EDITION 
w ss aT E Presswork has now begun and we are able to an- 
os telegraph sig- A TABLE LAMP nounce that the publication date will be between 
nals. Novem ber Ist and 15th, 1921 


This new edition has been thoroughly revised both 
as to listing and prices and all new issues included 
up to the time of going to press. 
Although this year’s book will contain more pages 
than any previous edition, we are glad to say lower 
cost of paper enables us to keep the price the same 
vs last year’s book. 
IID, 9036.8.5 e200 he A onladein dicen cana a ae 
Cloth Bound with Thumb Index $2. 
Forwarding charges extra. Shipping weight 2 ibe. 
ORDERS NOW BEING ENTERED FOR DE- 
LIVERY ON DATE OF PUBLICATION. 
We urge the early placing of your order as the first 
printing of the 1920 edition was oversold before the 
book appeared. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street New York City 


Simple to operate. 
No license, battery 
or special knowledge 
Marvet Radio Receiver Model 10) needed. 
Just the set for use on long hikes, in camps, on 
motor-boats, etc. No complicated antenna struc- 
ture required. No parts to break or to be renewed. 
MARVEL Radio —e iv er weighs only 12 ounces 
Dimensions, 4’’x4"’ 
MARVEL Radio rt Model 101, with in- 
structions and code charts (as illustrated). . . $8.00 
COMPLETE MARVEL Radio Receiving Outfit, 
Model 105, comprising a MARVEL Radio Re- 
ceiver, Model 101, 150 fect antenna wire, 5 porce- 
lain insulators, switch, telephone with headband 
and cord, instruction book, and code charts. This 
outfit is put up in an attractive compact box for 
portable use... . $15.00 
Either ofthe above sets sent prepaid, in the U. S., 
on receipt of money order; sets will also be shipped 
via parcels post C. O. D 
Write for Bulletin No. B-101 
Dealers: We are looking for several reliable 
dealers to represent us throughout the US, 


9 RADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Trade Mark Rex. 156 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


SALE U.S. ARMY GOODS 


FOR CAMP & SUMMER WEAR 























STAMPS '* in. Egypt. Etc.,Stamp Diction- 


ary, Bargains and Co) 
2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, ——_ oo 
names of countries, etc., 3e Bigger ones, 14c, 35c $1.00, $2.25 
Mus. world catalog of stampse A BULLARD & CO., Pm 


1Sc. Stp 
porters; albu LM Department A9, BOSTON, MASS. 
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50 All Diff. British Guiana, Cuba, 

















Best quality, lowest prices, our ( 
money back guarantee covers all China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portu- 
purchases gal, Venezvela, etc., only gs all diff., 13c; 1000 all 

~~pe~ " diff., fine collecton in itself, $4.52; 100 diff. U. S., 25c; 

ARMY SHELTER TENTS. «+ $3. y* 1000 hinges, 10c. 50% approvals sent every order. List - 
eae P wen J Breeches.......++ : 7 free. oH Stamps! L. B. DOVER, Dept. B, Long- = 

aki Trousers... ..sccsosessees . mont, Colo. = 
Flannel Shirts........ $060 eeeeee a 
Camp Cooking Grates......... 30 = 
Folding Mess TUM nesocveses -25 BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 
Athletic este peececonne eee 3°30 51 different stamps, packet 5 unused, China ship set, 2 = 
Army Fo a4, Cots. ccces ee “30 scarce animal stamps, large $1.00 U. 8S. revenue, perfora- = 
Army O. Vool Bianket..:. 3.5 tion gauge, millimetre scale, ruler and price lists.All Ly 4 

Army Tents all sizes and 5000 ba Finest approvals. British Colonies, etc. is- 


other articles for camps or outings. 
Catalog 114 free on request. 

RUSSELL’S ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 

245 W. 42nd St., New York 


ounts, 
Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bidg.,St. Louis Mo. 





HE materials needed are 1 candle-holder, cut a wooden plug to fit tightly in hole in 

1 shaving stick holder, 1 extension cord top of Fig. 3. Then nail wooden plug onto 
socket and bulb (electric) and 1 talcum pow- bottom of powder can top as in Fig. 4. 
This done slip Fig. 4 into place in the 


158 Genuine Foreign Stamps— Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and India 1 
Guatemala, 





China, etc. Only 



















From factory to you 


Easiest riding, most com- 
fortable wheel built. We'll 
F —- 4: se roval, You'll be delighted 
. the 18 exclusive features 


—a large variety of models to choose 
from. Pick the one you like best. We 
send it express prepaid. A small de- 
positand dollar a week. Five year 
guarantee—6 months’ accident policy. 


HAVERFORD ORD CTCLE COMPANY Big - w catalog 
years. 
Dept. 159 





Philadelphia, Pa. Sead te for it—NOW! 
Be a Black Beauty Owner Agent 














Sketch 


Copy this 


and let me sce what you can do 
with it. Many of the younger 
successful newspaper artists 
earning from $30.00 to $200.00 
or more per week learned to 
draw through the Landon 
Course. Landon Picture Charts 
make original drawing easy to 
learn. Send sketch of Uncis 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- 
ple Picture Chart, and examples 
of the work of successful boy —£ 
students which will show possi- 
bilities for YOU. Please state 


your age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL, 796 National Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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IN CASH PRIZES for thrifty Boys and 
Girls. Write at once for details and re- 
ceive absolutely free my “100 WAYS 
TO MAKE §1.00."" Congenial, dignified 
work. Big moncy for spare time in addi- 
tion to prizes. Write right now, a postal 
will do. 


GIVEN 
$200 


£. W. WALLIS, 192 N. A. Ave., Lexington, Ky. 











der can top. 

First cut a slit in shaving stick holder as 
in Fig. 1. Then slip the socket and bulb into 
slit (a) of Fig. 1 and the extension cord in 
slit (b). Fig. 2 shows bulb and socket. Next 


candle holder. Then fit your shaving stick 
holder and socket into the top of the powder 
can top, bottom first, as in Fig. 5. Fig. 6 
shows the lamp completed. 








OUR-HOW-TO-MAKE CONTEST 





1. For the best description and drawing 
of an article which a reader has originated 


and used, Boys’ LIFE each month will give a 
prize of $5.00. 
2. Any reader of Boys’ LiFe under 


eighteen yeurs of age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 
words. 

4. Descriptions must 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, and folded, not rolled. Drawings 
must be in black ink and should be on a sep- 
arate sheet and clearly numbered or lettered. 

4. The name, address and age of the au- 
thor, and, if a scout, his troop number, should 
appear in the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of manuscript. 

5. With every manuscript a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope for return should be 
enclosed. Only manuscripts thus accompanied 
will be returned. 

6. Manuscripts must be marked “For the 
How-to-Make Contest” and must reach us by 
the tenth of the second month preceding the 
date of issue. ‘ 

7. The Editors of Boys’ Lire will act as 
judges of the plans submitted. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST RULES 





These instructions must be followed, other- 
wise pictures will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the con- 
testant and related to Scouting directly or in- 
directly. 

Directly : 
campaign 

Indirectly : 
studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must 
reach the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication. 
The competition is open to all readers of 
Boys’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ LiFe will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. <A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 


Activities of scouts, hiking, 
work, etc. 


Animal and other nature 


ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be 
paid for every other photograph accepted 
and published. Photographs accepted and 


published become the property of Boys’ LIFE. 
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renewal subscription, 
miss a copy. 
Mexico and Cuba. 





QEDEOQENLALNOLITIONE i LL 
"RENEWALS. 

If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means your erry has 
expired. Tear off the address on the magazine wrapper and send it with $2.00, the price of a 
to Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. so you will not have to 
Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United States and possessions, and also 
Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c a year. 
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Service. 
4 mn e; rov heets 50 to60 per cent. 

GEN ‘TED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
w e Ses Gtampe. Established 25 years. 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FRE 3 PROVALS. ENCL. 2c. 100 U. 8. 
25c.; 40 Asia 25c.; 40 No. America (no 


U.8.) 25e; 40 So. America, 25c.; 35 Africa, 25c.; 30 Aus- 
tralia, 25¢c.; 100 Europe, 25c. ALL DIFF. ANY 5 
PACKETS $1. Try our dime sets. LIST FREE. 

C. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL. 








25 DIFF. U. S. WITH 60% AP- 





FREE-DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST, Coupons, 
hinges, free with Approvals, for Name, Ad- 
dress 2 Collectors, Postage 2c. Agents 50%. 
Special 100 Asia-Africa $1. 100 Fr. Cols. $1; 
1 Cent. Am, $1; 100 ie a $1; 
Cols. $1; 100 Wars $1. ALL DIFF. 
The 6 Packets and 1000 hinges only $5. 

U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 


STAMPS 50 all different. Africa, Brazil. 

Peru, Cuba, — co. 

ava, etc., and bum, 10¢. 

1080 finely mix Ae: 50 wf. C S. 2Se; 1 
hinges . Ibe. Agents wanted. 5C per cent List Free. 1 

buy stamps. C.STEGMAN; 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave.;St. Louis,Mo, 











65 Different Foreign Stamps i:via 65 Different Foreign 
Countries. Including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe 
West Indies, ete., and our pamphlet which tells you “How 
to make your collection of stamps properly” FOR ONLY 
16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Teens City Stamp & Coin 
Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Abyssinian F O R 


 \ Stam eo. 5 ON LY 
arce Guatemala Parrot Stamp, Packet 
Ly British Colonies. so price lit am lar; rao 
scale and Perf. geuge, Pe eur tet a finest 
50 per cent ear AMPS. 
N SEAR s, i 





Dept. B 507-508 pe Bidg., ‘ral City, Mo. 
I send selec- 


DI SCOUNT tions of desir- 


able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 


discount from standard catalogue prices. 


Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 





20 Unused Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free all different free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postuge 2c. Mention this 
Large album, 15c. List of 1000 stamps at 34 


paper. 
cach and 1500 eae - hn exch. If possible send 
names 2 collectors buy stamps. 

QUAKER STAMP co. TOLEDO. OHIO 





STAMPS FREE—Fine Set War Stamps, Surcharge, 
Unused, Pictorials. British French Colonials, 2¢ post- 
age. Following fine value: 30 Africa, 15c; 45 Asia, 14c; 
30 Australia, 13c; 25 Austria, 7c; 40 British Colonials, 6c; 
25 Canada, 12c; 10 Czecho-Slovak, 7c; 15 Egypt, 10c; 20 
French Colonials, 8c; 3 Gibraltar, 6c. Big Price List Free. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 





A ONE DOLLAR BILL 


and 10 cents in stamps 
Brings your Individual Station- 
ery to you PRINTED witb 
name and address, not over 4 
lines. 200 sheets 544x814 oF 
6x7, 100 envelopes. 15c extra 
West or South of Denver. State 
size desired. Order today. 


Stationery Co. 
Anderson, Ind. 
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THE PRIZE OFFER 


Each month for 10 months 
—your choice of Scout coat 
and breeches, or Scout shirt 
and shorts, or Scout hat and 
stockings, to be given to any 
member of the Boy Scouts of 
America who, in the opinion 
of the Judges, submits the best 
advertisement, or material for 
an advertisement for EISNER 
SCOUT UNIFORMS, as adver- 
tised in BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy 
Scouts Magazine. The Judges 
will be a committee of three 
men from the staff of the 
magazine. NOTE—Any illus- 
tration accompanying adver- 
tising copy will be considered 
as a part of that advertise- 
ment, but will not, by its 
mere presence, make the copy 
more acceptable. When it be 
deemed advisable, such illus- 
trations will be published, but 
the staff artist reserves the 
right to illustrate any copy 
which is awarded a prize and 
published. 

















MAKES SMOOTHER GOING 
FOR THE SCOUT 


Scout Leland Wood of Troop I, Galeton, Pa., sent us this 
weighty argument, and “ on the level,” so to speak, we got 
quite a crush on his idea. 

He rolls home, this month, the winner. 





THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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THE CONDITIONS 


PROCEDURE—tThe _advertise- 
ment is to be in the form of a let- 
ter or a composition of 100 words 
or less, as follows: At the top 
left-hand corner of a_ sheet of 
paper (letterhead size—S8 in. x 11 
in.—if possibie). PRINT your 
name and address; pen and ink 
must be used, Below this, start 
your advertisement or your letter 
or composition containing the facts 
you think would make a good basis 
for SIGMUND EISNER COOM- 
PANY to use in advertising the 
Scout uniform they manufactrre. 
Mail this to EISNER CONTEST 
EDITOR, CARE OF BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

f two or more contestants sub- 
mit identical prize-winning an- 
swers, the full amount of the prize 
awarded will be given to each one 
of them. If, in the opinion of the 
judges, two or more answers shall 
be considered of equal prize-win- 
ping merit, each answer will be 
awarded the full amount of the 
prize in question. Answers for 
each month will be considered in- 
dependently of answers for previ- 
ous or succeeding months, 
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Your dealer will 
show you the 
Daisy line or 
any model will 
be sent direct 
from factory on 
receipt of price. 
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Those who had the great privilege of seeing the American 
Rifle Team win its remarkable victory over the marksmen 
of seventeen other nations, at the Olympic Games, July 
29-August 2, 1920, could not help but wonder at the under- 
lying cause of their superior skill. 

At Beverloo Range, outside the city of Antwerp, Belgium, 
the American Rifle Team, made up of men picked from 
all ranks of army, navy and civilian life, won seven team 
matches out of eight, and also showed their ability to win 
in the individual competition. The Free Rifle Individual 
Championship, the greatest honor in these matches that a 
single man could win, was captured by an American, 
Sergeant Morris Fisher, of the U. S. Marine Corps. 
Sergeant Fisher recently wrote us: 


“I remember using an air rifle and be- 
lieve it was a great aid in developing 
my abitity in marksmanship.” 


The exceptional skill of American marksmen, not only in 


The Daisy Pump Gun, shown ia the picture below. is a 50 shot 
repeater, same pump action as found in the highest type of modern 
hunting rifles 


Other Models $1.00 to $4.00. 





How Expert Marksmen Are Made 


this match, but wherever American eyes and nerves have 
been put to the test, is due largely to one fact. The Ameri- 
can people believe in the rifle as a means of training in 


boyhood—not only to make good marksmen, but to make 
good men. 


The habit of giving the American boy a gun and teaching 
him how to use it, began early in our history. This training 
proved itself during our pioneer days, and is today needed 
more than ever, if we want to train our boys to be alert, 
manly and self-reliant. 


The best gun for any boy to start with is the Daisy Air 
Rifle. Millions of American boys have had their first train- 
ing in marksmanship with a Daisy Air Rifle. For over thirty 
years it has been the favorite rifle for American boys. It 
looks like a real hunting rifle, shoots as straight, but is 
much safer, as it shoots with compressed air instead of 
powder. It is more economical too; most dealers sell more 
than 500 shots for ten cents. 


The Military Daisy, 50 shot repeater, looks surprisingly like the 
guns our boys carried “over there,” with a strap and removable 
SS 66666665 6S 6h 50 OCH KES CENECERCOREEDAE CERO ARS $5.00 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Managers 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 








THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
Louis Williams & Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


DAISY 


IR RIFLES 











